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Preface 


This little book lays no claim to being a thorough or 
even an adequate study of the history of urban form. 

It is nothing more than a modest effort to present 

in a clear undogmatic fashion the ideas which I had 
discovered from some wonderful works: Spiro Kostof’s 
The City Shaped: Urban Patterns and Meanings Through 
History and The City Assembled: The Elements of Ur- 
ban Form Through History, Joel Kotkin’s The City: A 
Global History, Edmund Bacon’s Design of Cities, Richard 
Sennett’s Building and Dwelling: Ethics for the City, 
Wade Graham’s Dream Cities: Seven Urban Ideas That 
Shape the World, and many more. These ideas are ex- 
pressed through conversation with imaginary char- 
acters: Spiro Kostos inspired by Spiro Kostof, Joel 
Kotkos inspired by Joel Kotkin, Edmund Bacos in- 
spired by Edmund Bacon, Richard Sennos inspired 
by Richard Sennett, and Richard Dagos inspired by 
Richard Dagenhart. 


1 Talking Urban Forms 
and Urban Processes 


Dialogue with Spiro Kostos 


LOGOS: Mr. Kostos, you’ve been working with 
architectural history all your life. How can you de- 
fine making cities? 

KOSTOS: Making cities is a broad cultural cate- 
gory with people being the center. Cultural identity 
is the goal in urban construction while scientific and 
technical advances learned from the world, though 
very important, are the only means. 

LOGOS: Didn’t you say that making cities is about 
“urban form and urban process.” (Kostof, 1991) 

KOSTOS: That’s right. In other words, through- 
out history, men have envisioned ideal cities. The 
more significant of these, however, were concerned 
primarily with the reorganization of social forces and 
institutions as well as with the physical change through 
time of the cities in which activities take place. 

LOGOS: All right, I suppose “legal and economic 
history that affects city-making is enormous.” (Kostof, 
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1991) To my mind, whether by Hippodamus of Mile- 
tus or by Biagio Rossetti of Renaissance Ferrara, mak- 
ing cities was envisaged primarily in religious, po- 

litical, moral, social, or economic terms. As with all 

chapters of your books, your writing is dense with 

references to many, many places, some of which will 

be unfamiliar to almost any reader. Any familiar 

reference? 


KOSTOS: During the 19th century, both the de- 
terioration of the conditions of urban life and the 
possibility of an ever-rising standard of living occa- 
sioned by the industrial revolution led to an increas- 
ing emphasis on the physical as well as the social 
environment. Thus Baron Haussmann of Paris and 
Daniel Burnham of Chicago emphasize the phys- 
ical environment in which they combined harmo- 
niously art, science, and urban planning to provide 
a solution to solve problems existing in urban, trans- 
port, cultural, and economic at a certain time. 


LOGOS: Any less familiar reference? 


KOSTOS: Let me give an example, with the partic- 
ulars of which I am rather intimately familiar. Con- 
sider the Hanoi Opera House which was built by the 
French in 1911. This was one of the most important 
works in the ambition to turn Hanoi of Vietnam into 
Paris of the Orient. The Opera House was built there 
with many similarities to Opéra Garnier in Paris. 
Perhaps the French wanted to turn the square of Hanoi 
Opera House into The Place de l’Opéra and Trang 


Tien street became the Avenue de l’Opéra of Hanoi. 
Remember that both the Place de l/Opéra and the 
Avenue de l’Opéra as well as Opéra Garnier were 
part of the Haussmannian redesign of Paris under 
Napoleon III of France. However, the urban process 
of Hanoi is partly due to the war but at the same time 
due to the lack of control in terms of construction 
and superficial attitude towards public spaces that 
have terminated the square of Hanoi Opera House. 
This reminds us of the dual importance of both phys- 
ical form itself and its processes of change over time, 
that initiate it, shape it, deform it, or destroy it. 


LOGOS: Well, intention and form are two differ- 
ent things. They are sometimes the same and some- 
times not, aren’t they? 


KOSTOS: Yes, that’s right because making cities 
is an ever-changing process. But looking at an ur- 
ban form itself cannot be separated from why it was 
built in that way. Remember that a grid was not 
built as a grid will not be a grid. 


LOGOS: The Manhattan grid just came to my mind. 
The Manhattan grid makes the whole world amazed 
at Manhattan’s strong development. “Manhattan’s 
grid made it possible for one of its meager 3-acre 
blocks to generate an income of $12,000 a month in 
1900, a time when $350 would keep a family for a 
year.” (Linklater, 2002) 


KOSTOS: In 1807, New York was a great disap- 
pointment to the U.S. because of uncontrolled de- 
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velopment and plague in the city without a solu- 
tion, especially in Manhattan. These problems are 
thought to originate from narrow and uneven streets 
in infrastructure. 


LOGOS: They were not uncommon problems in 
cities across the U.S. and Europe. 


KOSTOS: So New York’s commissioners proposed 
a gridiron consisting of a dozen north-south avenues 
crossed at right angles by 155 east-west streets. The 
grid makes traffic more convenient. Due to the ge- 
ometric structure of the rectangular shape, all roads 
were connected instead of many dead ends. There- 
fore, traffic jams no longer exist. The grid makes 
changing land use purposes easier. In Manhattan, 
farms, houses, factories, and skyscrapers exist in the 
same area, and land lots can be restructured and 
used for new purposes very quickly. Grid was a ge- 
nius solution of colonial America for buying, trad- 
ing, and speculating. when we put it in the his- 
tory and social context of the U.S. public-land sur- 
vey system as well as the political maneuvering as- 
sociated with it during the late 18th and 19th cen- 
turies. 

LOGOS: What a genius invention. Before the rect- 
angular shape, most earlier surveys were established 
by distances and directions which did not follow a 
regular pattern. 

KOSTOS: We can say that the pattern of squares 
is “The Measurement that Built America.” It has 
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political and social consequences to this day. He 
supports this idea by specifying that the pattern of 
squares used in public land surveys is easy to be 
measured and checked by potential buyers, and hence 
more people will spend money to buy land as well 
as more funding will be raised for the government. 
This in turn shapes the way how the society is run- 
ning. 

LOGOS: I think land surveying, in many ancient 
civilizations, was the result of the need for marking 
the boundaries of land for taxing purposes as well 
as for record land ownership of someone. 


KOSTOS: It is the simplicity of the shape itself that 
made the U.S. rectangular public-land survey sys- 
tem, which was proposed by a committee chaired by 
Thomas Jefferson, truly democratic. The U.S. public- 
land survey measures the land by sections of 640 
acres or one square mile. The number 640 was used 
due to the ease of dividing into halves and quar- 
ters while still maintaining a whole number of acres. 
The section can be further subdivided into quarter 
sections of 160 acres which became the basic unit un- 
der the Homestead Act of 1862 by Lincoln. Quarter 
sections can be divided into half-quarter sections of 
80 acres or quarter-quarter sections of 40 acres, and 
so on. 


LOGOS: Is it true that the number 640 also has a 
historical significance? 


KOSTOS: Yes. Back in the Roman Empire, the 
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power of Roman capitalists and aristocrats led to the 
landless nature of many of the citizens, and hence 
in 133 BC, a civil war happened in Rome. Tiberius 
Gracchus was elected as a tribune in the assembly. 
To against the war, he proposed that land owner- 
ship should be limited to 640 acres per person. The 
importance of the number 640 remained for the late 
1700s of colonial America for what is known as a 
township which is made from a section of 640 acres. 


LOGOS: Let me remind the readers that cities, for 
you, Kostos, are made up of both form and process. 
Is there any other approach to cities? 

KOSTOS: Let’s take the approach of Mr. Jackson 
as an example. 

LOGOS: You mean Mr. John Brinckerhoff “Brinck” 
Jackson? 

KOSTOS: Yes. We were colleagues at the College 
of Environmental Design at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, during the 70s. Cities, like for him, 
are made up of boundaries that are arranged to cre- 
ate public and private domains. Both domains are 
the most permanent part of cities. So they are very 
important to understand and need careful design 
along with the infrastructure that sustains them. 

LOGOS: I remember that in Landscapes: Selected 
Writings by Jackson, he believes that the public land- 
scape is represented through symbols such as bound- 
aries, highways, meeting places, and monuments. 
All beautiful pictures of a harmonious, socially sus- 
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tainable and infrastructure public landscape can only 
be drawn once people feel justified with the exis- 

tence of boundaries, achieve unity with the existence 

of roads, interact with each other comfortably with 

the existence of public spaces, and feel inspired to 

invisible concepts that monuments stimulate in the 

community to which they belong. 


KOSTOS: You're right. But this means that my ap- 
proach and Jackson’s approach agree at one point. 
For Jackson, cities are designed and built by many 
people for many purposes over long periods and be- 
come part of a cultural landscape. 


LOGOS: “My theory is that the neighborhood hasn’t 
stopped being cool because it’s too expensive now; 
it stops being cool for each generation the second 
we stop feeling cool there.” (Calhoun, 2015) People 
feel the city was at best when they were young, then 
they get older and they feel the city is no longer at- 
tractive. What do you think of this point of view? 


KOSTOS: This is very interesting. I believe that 
when someone says a city is dead, it means that it 
is over for them personally. It is all about form and 
process in our everyday lives. But, hey look, the city 
is attractive. We can see people come and leave New 
York all the time. 

LOGOS: I must admit that seeing young New York- 
ers having their moment, I realize that the city is still 
colorful to newcomers. It is difficult to keep up liv- 
ing in the city since the change is so fast. New peo- 
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ple are coming in and old people are coming out all 
the time. People have set out all sorts of reasons 
to leave the city and the easiest and least stressful 
reason is to think that the city was gone but what 
they are thinking about are just their own ghosts 
and their own ghosts only. 

KOSTOS: Even Atlanta, a location in the middle 
of nowhere, and the downtown street network are 
so confusing, couldn’t stop itself become one of the 
most populous cities in the U.S. It is all about form 
and process as well as form and intention. 

LOGOS: Your theory is concerned about urban form 
and urban process but Jackson’s theory is more con- 
cerned about urban type, isn’t it? 

KOSTOS: I think yes. But this does not mean that 
my theory leaves out the urban types. Let’s dig into 
boundaries which are one of four urban types, along 
with streets, public spaces, and monuments, in Jack- 
son’s public landscape model. What do you think of 
boundaries in cities? 

LOGOS: They are edges of cities, aren’t they? 

KOSTOS: Boundaries are not only about walls. Citadels 
and palaces are boundaries to serve kingships. Tem- 
ples are boundaries to serve religions. Granaries are 
boundaries to serve urban management. Residen- 
tial areas are boundaries to serve the living purpose. 


LOGOS: That’s a lot to talk about. 


KOSTOS: But let’s just put it your way. “The tra- 
ditional Chinese words for ‘city’ and ‘wall’ are iden- 
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tical; the character ch’eng expresses both of them.” 
(Kostof, 1992) In Chinese history, one of the most 
influential construction is the Great Wall of China. 
The wall was built from east to west across the his- 
torical northern borders of China to protect the Chi- 
nese states and empires against the raids and inva- 
sions of the various nomadic groups. However, it 
is often considered as a gestural marker that serves 
more social, psychological, and symbolic purposes, 
and as a symbol of shaping the ethnicity of the Chi- 
nese people, thereby setting the premise for centuries 
of ethnic and cultural exclusion. The ancient Greeks 
also had a similar mindset. They called those be- 
yond the city walls barbarians, who are perceived 
to be either uncivilized or primitive. 

LOGOS: Do you mean walls serve as a symbol 
of the unity of those enclosed by the walls to fight 
against those outside the walls? 

KOSTOS: I think so. But not all walls serve this 
function. The Berlin Wall is a symbol of the alien- 
ation and self-division of people in the same city. 
But guess what? Walls are no longer areas where 
we are particularly aware of our identity as citizens. 

LOGOS: It would be ajoke to say that we are Bavar- 
ians if we happened to live outside a city wall. 

KOSTOS: Nowadays a public domain, as Jackson 
said, is “an area where we are particularly aware of 
our identity as citizens.” (Jackson, 1970) 

LOGOS: I think the public domain is one of the 
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greatest inventions of European urban planning art 
which shows fairness and promotes interaction be- 
tween people and social activities. I also believe that 
streets are the most important part of the public do- 
main. 


KOSTOS: Streets are the main public spaces of ev- 
ery city. A street is not only built for traffic but also 
is a living body. Street reflects the entire cultural 
landscape of every city, where we witness the daily 
life of the people: diverse activities on the street, in- 
teractions between people, collisions, and conflicts. 
“The street, in Joseph Rykwert’s phrase, is human 
movement institutionalized-and human intercourse 
institutionalized.” (Kostof, 1992) From the Western 
to Eastern hemisphere, streets reflect the actual situ- 
ation of the economic and social culture of each city. 


LOGOS: Regarding urban streets in Asia, espe- 
cially in South East Asia, we can immediately think 
of street vendors and street shops. They utilize side- 
walk space which in turn obstructs traffic and makes 
it difficult for pedestrians. However, it must be ad- 
mitted that the pavement economy is an indispens- 
able part of South East Asian cities. The pavement 
economy started with farmers in the suburbs. Farm- 
ers often have a mind to bring their products to the 
city for selling at higher prices since urban people 
are willing to pay for very natural and delicious prod- 
ucts in the countryside. 


KOSTOS: Oh, very much so. Farmers bring their 
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products to the city, and they would go around the 
streets and alleys to sell. Gradually, they stay in a 
fixed place for more convenience and easier to con- 
tact old customers, and streets are ideal places to do 
so. In the beginning, it was shoulder poles, and then 
gradually becomes an indispensable part of the cul- 
ture in cities of South East Asia. 


LOGOS: Pavel economy shows very clearly the 
lifestyle of South East Asian people which is easy 
and temporary. It is so common to see a person sit- 
ting on the sidewalk with a bowl of noodles and sip- 
ping a cup of coffee before the eyes of others and ig- 
noring everything else that happens right around. 
KOSTOS:I find this pavel economy very interesting. 
It is not perfect for traffic but it is attractive. 

LOGOS: Didn’t Mr. Alan Jacobs, another colleague 
of yours at the University of California, Berkeley, 
say “If we can develop and design streets so that 
they are wonderful, fulfilling places to be -— community- 
building places, attractive for all people — then we 
will have successfully designed about one-third of 
the city directly and will have had an immense im- 
pact on the rest?” (Jacobs, 1993) 

KOSTOS: Precisely. This is why pavel economy 
is indispensable in South East Asian cities. 

LOGOS: Streets are one-third of a successful city 
design. How about the other two-thirds? 

KOSTOS: Another one-third is about public spaces. 
They are common spaces for everyone, it is an in- 
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termediary between civil society and urban govern- 
ment, and it is a place where citizens can come to ex- 
press their opinions and things that everyone cares 
about in urban government. In public places, many 
activities can be carried out separately or integrated 
within the government's plan such as commercial- 
ization activities, theatralisation activities, festivali- 
sation activities..., or can be carried out according to 
people’s aspirations and freedoms. Therefore, the 
quality of using public places is a measure of peo- 
ple’s beliefs and excitement towards urban govern- 
ments. Public places reflect a complex binding rela- 
tionship between people and urban governments. 


LOGOS: But since the public place serve both the 
urban government and the people, the nature of the 
public places should show the official uses as well 
as satisfy civil demands, shouldn't it? 


KOSTOS: Oh, most certainly. 


LOGOS: For me, the public place itself is a com- 
plex, multi-dimensional concept and does not have 
a universal definition. More interestingly, public spaces 
are created, used, assigned, managed, and renovated 
due to the political-economical-social needs of vari- 
ous social institutions, in space and at the time, and 
are dominated by different political, economic, and 
social systems. 


KOSTOS: I couldn’t disagree with that. “The fun- 
damental aim of the public place is to ensconce com- 
munity and to arbitrate social conflict.” But there is 
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a paradox within this purpose. “We are meant to 
come and go as we please, without the consent of 
authorities and any declaration of a justifying pur- 
pose,” but the government dominates the public place 
by restricting access to it and regulating behavior 
within it. To understand this paradox, we have to 
understand the concept of “access and exclusion to 
public places.” (Kostof, 1992) 


LOGOS: Ah, well, there I would agree with you. 


KOSTOS: In democratic societal models, the state 
needs to establish spaces in which everyone has the 
right to access regardless of social status or economic 
condition, and this right is protected by the consti- 
tution and law. Those are public places. Hellenistic 
or Roman agora in ancient Greek or Roman urban 
structure is the first example of this type of public 
place. Thus public places can be considered a tool 
for the democratic state to fulfill its responsibilities 
to society and also through interaction with society. 


LOGOS: I do understand that. Public squares, for 
example, provide a space for urban residents to ex- 
change both social and economic aspects. The true 
meaning of the square is often different from the 
parks in the city. Gardens and parks are relatively 
separate from the rest of the city in terms of loca- 
tion and only used at certain times of the day, while 
squares are considered an urban constituent, inti- 
mately associated with other marketing elements such 
as transportation, architecture, economy, society,... 
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Squares are often owned by the public and accessi- 
ble by everyone. More importantly, the birth and 
development of squares is also a symbol of the de- 
velopment of democracy and social civilization. 


KOSTOS: Of course, in different social institutions, 
and different historical periods, access rights to these 
public spaces are also limited and regulated in dif- 
ferent ways and levels: Who gets in, at what time, 
and what is allowed to do in those places. 


LOGOS: Not even mention such places where there 
is diversity in the population. Let’s take the London 
neighborhood of Kilburn as an example. A recent 
study shows that Kilburn is facing conflicts regard- 
ing the use of common grounds between people of 
different ages and ethnicities. While the answer to 
the question of who has the right to use common 
ground is debatable and non-trivial, conflicts, I be- 
lieve that can be solved and social cohesion in the 
common ground can be gained by the trust within 
the community. 


KOSTOS: That may well be so. Public spaces are 
“Common Ground” and should be thought of “not 
in terms of rights, but terms of the trust.” (Samanani, 
2017) 

LOGOS: Exactly. The study shows that rather than 
diversity eroding uniting collectivity, here by trust- 
ing in the diversity and letting the marking of cer- 
tain diversities as definitive of community, commu- 
nity members have chances to overlook other forms 
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of diversity and to collectively work out their mean- 
ings. 
KOSTOS: How fascinating but not surprising! 


LOGOS: Regarding political factors in public spaces, 
some scholars, such as Mr. Wu Hung at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, have used the term “political space” 
as a variant of the larger category of public space. 
Wu used Tiananmen Square as an example of polit- 
ical space. 


KOSTOS: I think we can accept political space as a 
part of public space. But we have to be very cautious 
while studying a political space. We must know it 
from the official records and must listen to stories 
of individuals who have direct memories and expe- 
riences about it. One would not be good enough 
without the other. 


LOGOS: Much so. I believe this is also Wu’s ap- 
proach to Tiananmen Square. In the Introduction” 
of his book Remaking Beijing: Tiananmen Square and 
the Creation of a Political Space, he briefly mentions 
how the Communist Party of China sought to affirm 
its legitimacy through symbolism associated with 
the sacred space of Tiananmen Square. Wu addresses 
that during the 1950s, urban planners and famous 
architects Liang Sicheng and Chen Zhanxiang pro- 
posed building an administrative center outside the 
ancient citadel to prevent it since small alleys, tem- 
ples, city walls and ancient buildings would need 
to be destroyed to build larger offices. However, 
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this idea was rejected by the Chinese leader Mao 
Zedong and his colleagues, considering it counter- 
revolutionary. In contrast to Liang-Chen’s plan, Mao 
and his colleagues placed ministries of government 
and capital authorities in the old town area to use 
palaces and squares including Tiananmen Square 
to symbolize the image of the old regime’s victory. 
Wu further clarifies that because there is a politi- 
cal symbol within Tiananmen Square, the place has 
witnessed many political activities, including some 
of the most famous anti-government mass demon- 
strations which challenged the governance of the Com- 
munist Party of China. 


KOSTOS: They are stories that need to be heard. 
Please tell the readers one story of Tiananmen Square. 


LOGOS: One story led to the claim that Tianan- 
men Square is just the beginning of the destruction 
of Chinese culture and beliefs before Communist China. 
The peak of this destruction is well-known as the 
Cultural Revolution, formally the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution, which was a sociopolitical move- 
ment in China from 1966 until 1976. During this 
revolution, many historical buildings, classical lit- 
erature, and Chinese paintings were destroyed since 
they were viewed as “four olds” which are Bad, Old 
Culture, Old Habits, and Old Ideas. According to 
Wu, “the basic tenet of the Chinese Communist Party 
at that time, which emphasized revolution, not preser- 
vation.” Hence Chinese leader Mao Zedong and his 
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colleagues persuade people that “it is necessary to 
thoroughly remove the former ideologies, former cul- 
tures, former customs, former traditions that have 
been taken advantage of by former ruling classes to 
poison people,” said one of Mao’s colleagues. (Wu, 
2005) 


KOSTOS: Public space is always complex and the 
subject of power is displayed in them. That is true 
for Tiananmen and Tahir Square and the National 
Mall in Washington. It is great to learn from all of 
that. 


LOGOS: Not only political powers but also mem- 
ories are displayed in public spaces, aren’t they? 


KOSTOS: Well, yes, of course. As I have already 
said, I am most grateful to hear stories associated 
with public spaces. Let’s have a look at the Lin- 
coln Memorial. The Lincoln Memorial is located on 
the National Mall along with the Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial and the Washington Monument. Lincoln 
sits in his chair, facing the U.S. Capitol, which is the 
house of the legislative branch of The Federal Gov- 
ernment of the U.S., and Jefferson stands facing the 
White House, which is the symbol of the executive 
branch of the U.S. Federal Government. The place 
where the eyes of the two catch each other is the 
Washington Monument which symbolizes America’s 
eternal democracy. Because of their locations, those 
memorials and monuments are reminders for peo- 
ple working for the U.S. Federal Government to never 
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forget their duties. 

LOGOS: This kind of public space always brings 
emotions, evokes depositions, and reflects media- 
tions. 

KOSTOS: We call public spaces of this kind memo- 
rials. The monument, in Alois Riegl’s phrase, “A 
monument in its oldest and most original sense is 
a human creation, erected for the specific purpose 
of keeping single human deeds or vents (or a com- 
bination thereof) alive in the minds of future gener- 
ations.” (Riegl, 1903) 

LOGOS: Oh, yeah. There are two types of memo- 
rials, I believe. “The first embodies a classic case of 
fictional aggrandizement” or the creation of a place 
to resurrect the memory that it dignifies. “In the sec- 
ond, the memory of significant events and suffering 
remains suppressed, and a new memory, aimed at 
future aspirations, has been installed in its place” or 
the re-covering of a place to erasure the memory as- 
sociating it. “In both cases, fiction has been used to 
reveal a greater truth, from which a lesson is forged 
for generations to come.” (Allen, 2009) 

KOSTOS: The Lincoln Memorial is of the first and 
the Place de la Concorde of the second type. But 
even with the clear definition and distinction we’ve 
just made, a simple definition of the monument can 
become ever more complicated with embedded fic- 
tion or can become unintentional or even anti-monuments. 


LOGOS: Indeed. I can imagine the reason for the 
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current debates about Confederate monuments in 
the southern U.S. and controversial monuments across 
the world’s cities. 


KOSTOS: The controversy is understandble. Mon- 
uments often being tools for people to remember 
something and forget others, and since different peo- 
ple have different experiences, they often disagree 
about memories associated with monuments. 


LOGOS: I can think of disagreements in the way 
people celebrate the fall of the Berlin Wall, which is 
viewed as an unintentional memorial. Crumbling 
remnants of the Berlin Walls are still controversial 
even though concretes were removed. 


KOSTOS: I shall follow your example. Many peo- 
ple expect to see Berlin Walls resurrect more for its 
unique history, but to many others, wounds of the 
past are taking time to heal. Brian Ladd illustrated 
this very well in his book The Ghosts of Berlin: Con- 
fronting German History in the Urban Landscape. Ladd 
uses the quote from The Use and Disadvantage of His- 
tory for Life written by the German philosopher Friedrich 
Wilhelm Nietzsche to contrast the idea that the Ger- 
mans need not discard the past to prevent the blind 
confidence that they had in the late 19th century and 
early 20th century and this, in turn, led two world 
wars. According to Ladd, Nietzsche persuaded his 
fellow Germans to selective forget history to “makes 
creative action possible.” However, I believe that 
both of these ideas are not in contrast to each other. 
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We have to know that Nietzsche was originally con- 
sidered a reactionary philosopher who diagnosed 
cultural diseases of his era in the West. According 
Nietzsche, I believe, that at the time of the 19th cen- 
tury, humans lived in the glory of the past. That 
is, people lost all noble values of the spirit; humans 
are completely indefinite because he has lost faith in 
universal and absolute truths or standards. Rather 
than the popular thinking of Germans at that time 
which is “the forces of history were on their sides.” 
(Ladd, 1998) 


LOGOS: Thus Nietzsche’s idea does not mean that 
we have to forget the past to move forward. What 
he means is that we should not overvalue the past 
and develop our dignity from the glory of the past, 
right? 

KOSTOS: It would certainly seem to be so. 


LOGOS: If so, [suppose that architects must strug- 
gle to win competitions and then fight to build memo- 
rials built as intended. 


KOSTOS: Of course. To have an insight into this 
claim, we should refer to Maya Lin and how she 
comes up with the design for the Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial. For Lin, the most important idea about 
the memorial is honesty, that is we must face the 
loss of each of us. One of the requirements of the 
memorial is to list all fifty-eight thousand names of 
service members classified as declared dead; that 
is, the memorial must contain names of individu- 
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als who had died due to circumstances other than 
being killed in action, including murder, vehicle ac- 
cidents, drowning, and others. This is probably the 
first time a group of veterans has made that request. 
To understand this request, we must know that the 
U.S. entered a relatively new era at that time. Amer- 
icans started to acknowledge the contribution of in- 
dividuals in the war rather than only in honor of the 
achievements of a certain leader, who won the war, 
but not the soldiers who fought with guns. 


LOGOS: Many people think that Maya’s design 
was very controversial, I believe. However, to me, 
the controversy is caused by the way people think 
about the Vietnam war. 


KOSTOS: Certainly. Before the Vietnam war, Amer- 
icans thought that the forces of history were on their 
side since they were heroes during the two world 
wars. But the Vietnam war doubted this though. 
This memorial has given a new coloration to the way 
Americans honor those who serve this country. 


LOGOS: She makes me feel that rather than the 
politics and victories it is the death that matter. We 
must face death. We neither resolve the war nor lied 
to ourselves that it did not happen. We must accept 
it to heal the wound and step back under the light. 


KOSTOS: This is also what happened to Berlin 
Walls which we have discussed above and the Na- 
tional September 11 Memorial and Museum which 
we shall discuss next. 
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LOGOS: What is so special about the National Septem- 
ber 11 Memorial and Museum? 


KOSTOS: It is about how another young immi- 
grant architect, Michael Arad, came up with the de- 
sign for the National September 11 Memorial and 
Museum. While the Twin Towers were built-up to 
the sky according to a magnificent design of a Japanese- 
American architect, Minoru Yamasaki, the memo- 
rial was built-in to the land according to a design 
by an Israeli-American architect. This memorial is 
different from most other memorials in that it does 
not force everyone to look up. Americans were so 
painful looked up to watch people fall on the ground 
on 9/11, but feel helpless. Americans choose a de- 
sign in which the small jets of water that flow into 
the lake represent individual victims, and the mass 
of water formed by these water jets flowing into the 
small bottomless square lake is a symbol of the col- 
lective death of more than 2,900 people. Like Viet- 
nam Veterans Memorial, victims’ name is engraved 
on the wall of the lake. 

LOGOS: We must have known that the interesting 
part of Arad’s design is that there is no need to build 
new towers in the same position as old towers to 
remind the existence of old towers, rather than that 
the image of towers is recalled through the reflection 
of other towers on the water surface. 

KOSTOS: Also correct! 


LOGOS: How fascinating to hear some young de- 
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signers can make a big impact on cities! 


KOSTOS: We don’t have to be an architect to have 
an impact on a city. Any corner of our houses and 
gardens is part of the city, so any one of us can be an 
urban designer. The city is of thousand designers. 


LOGOS: Oh, I do like to hear that. 


KOSTOS: The urban infrastructure and buildings 
and gardens in the private domain also create an 
urban process. In the following discussion, I shall 
hold our discussion on a big part of the private do- 
main, that is, shopping buildings. The reason for 
me to discuss shopping buildings is because they 
are more or less transitional spaces for people to get 
out of their private domain and immerse themselves 
easily into public domains. Where there were peo- 
ple, “....And Then There Was Shopping.” (Kool- 
hass, 2001) . Much is being done to make shopping 
a pleasant and accessible experience since attractive 
surroundings draw more trade. The disappearance 
of small stores, which were so familiar during the 
early 20th century, on main streets is a result of the 
invasion of a knowing, aggressive counterpart in that 
new shopping center on the edge of town, where 
free parking is offered. Thus architects and their 
consulting engineers must deal with a much more 
complex set of requirements and circumstances than 
those in the past since creating giant up-to-date shop- 
ping centers for retailing is more complicated than 
making tiny out-date stores. 
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LOGOS: Big shopping centers has changed too; 
it no longer consists of acres of aisles in the middle 
of nowhere but is now integrated into most public 
places including airports, churches, train stations, 
museum, and so on. 


KOSTOS: Each of these shops might sell similar 
items, however, shopping experiences are different. 
That being said shops need to be designed and built 
to the most satisfying feelings ever in the new mar- 
ketplace. 


LOGOS: Shopping is where I feel that I am out- 
doors yet at the same time I am provided with in- 
door comfort. 


KOTOS: That shopping provides us psycholog- 
ical as well as visual contrast and relief from our 
house while providing us with the so natural and 
so comfortable environments created by air condi- 
tioning. According to Sze Tsung Leong, “air condi- 
tioning freed new depths of interior space to shop, 
by wrapping the consumer in comfortable environ- 
ments.” (Koolhass, 2001) 

LOGOS: I was in Dubai. Thanks to this undeni- 
able role of air conditioning in retailing, the Dubai 
Mall, is one of the biggest and most luxurious malls 
in the world. Thus customer satisfaction in one of 
the hottest locations in the world is possible and most 
visitors are possibly attracted to blissfully hot days. 

KOSTOS: However, we must admit that shopping 
malls have become a less important retailing force. 
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LOGOS: “An Ode to Shopping Malls” (Kurutz, 2017) 
I must agree. There are dead malls in working-class 
and rural communities across the U.S. This might 
stun those who grew up in the 1980s and are famil- 
iar with malls in their youth. 


KOSTOS: However, we shouldn’t miss broader 
trends in the retailing industry. Retailing has be- 
come a carefully researched science and malls are 
not just for shopping anymore. 


LOGOS: Dead malls, indeed, do not mean a dead 
retailing industry. Let’s take Randall Park Mall in 
Ohio as an example. It was the largest shopping 
mall in the world at the time of its grand opening, 
yet it quickly became obsolete. Its vacancy rate was 
more than 90% by 2000. In 2017, Amazon built a dis- 
tribution center right on its land. It is concluded that 
online retailing wins over offline retailing. Hence if 
a mall cannot provide special experiences for shop- 
pers, then it will die. Malls that still survive will no 
longer be shopping centers. Instead, they will be- 
come dining and entertainment centers, with shop- 
ping as an accompanying service. Shopping will not 
necessarily be a reason for customers to come here. 

KOSTOS: The shopping mall is great evidence to 
show that the urban process is just as important as 
the urban form at any moment. 

LOGOS: Some people suggest that cities are the 
agent of societal ills, degeneracy, and alienation. What 
do you think of this claim? 
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KOSTOS: I think cities are constructed from peo- 
ple and their interactions rather than buildings and 
streets. By making urban society more cooperative 
and emphasizing injustice, inequality, and poverty, 
we can make cities become the best laboratories for 
social experiments. 

LOGOS: Up to this point, Ihave more understand- 
ing of what it meant to be a citizen. Linguistically, 
a citizen is a person who knows how to behave in 
a city or urban area. I don’t mean to say that those 
living in the countryside and rural communities are 
not citizens. I only mean that cities have more ad- 
vantages for learning the rules of civic life. Those 
advantages are diversity and competition. 

KOSTOS: Exactly. By the end of the day, “Cities 
Belong to Us.” For Henri Lefebrve, “the city was 
both the problem and the solution to the quandaries 
of our everyday lives.” (Hains, 2013) 
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Dialogue with Joel Kotkos 


LOGOS: Mr. Kotkos, you are a well-known con- 
temporary geographer who writes on global urban 
issues and policy. You are also known as a contrar- 
ian figure in contemporary urban policy, often tak- 
ing libertarian views and associated with conserva- 
tive think tanks and publications. Your book, The 
City: A Global History, is praised across the range of 
political and policy opinions for its historical accu- 
racy, easy reading, and global reach. What do you 
think of Islam architecture in cities in the ancient 
and classical Middle East? 

KOTKOS: I must say that “the primacy of faith 
was evident in the layout of Islamic cities.” (Kotkin, 
2006) It is important to know that Islam is not merely 
a faith but also a juridical and social system, an all- 
embracing way of life. Thus mosques have a central 
position in spatial and institutional hierarchies. 

LOGOS: Islam architecture reminds me of Xi’an, 
which was the first city in China to be introduced 
to Islam. Can you tell the reader what is so special 
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about this city? 


KOTKOS: Well, Xi’an is a special city. It is lo- 
cated next to the Huang He River and is one of the 
cradles of world civilization. Xi’an has been devel- 
oped during more than three thousand years of Chi- 
nese history, and was the capital of the thirteen dy- 
nasties of China, compared to a much younger city, 
Beijing, which was the capital of a few dynasties. 
More importantly, Xi’an was the starting point of the 
Silk Road, which brought not only goods from the 
West but also new cultures and religions. The Mus- 
lim community of about a hundred thousand peo- 
ple in Xi’an today was the result of the Islam spread 
due to the Arab and Persian traders as they trav- 
eled along the Silk Road in the past. “The Persians 
controlled the even richer trade routes to India and 
China,” and “created sprawling bazaars that, along 
with the mosque, served as the central points of a 
renewed Iranian urbanism.” However, unlike most 
other Muslim mosques in Central Asia or the even 
Middle East, the mosques of Xian are characterized 
by Chinese architecture, such as tiled roofs, and the 
dragon and phoenix statues. This makes mosques 
similar to temples of Taoism or Buddhism, except 
“God is one” in Arabic can be seen around mosques. 
(Kotkin, 2006) 


LOGOS: In Introduction to the Islamic City, Rabah 
Saoud believes that Islamic architects set out to com- 
pose spaces that imitated and intimated the Islamic 
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faith by emphasizing “the form and design of the 
city enabling it a greater functionality and respon- 
siveness to meet the socio-economic and cultural needs 
of the community.” Saoud supports this idea by 
discussing how remarkable the Ottomans’ effect on 
the Muslim world was. According to Saoud, “they 
brought peace, security, and prosperity, the main 
ingredients for urban recovery and growth.” They 
provided for Muslim buildings, and they energeti- 
cally assisted the episcopacy in its search for a clear 
and precise declaration of faith. They created build- 
ings of the form intended to reflect the natural laws, 
religious and cultural beliefs, design principles stem- 
ming from Sharia Law, and social principles. The 
results were seen at an early date in north African 
cities under the name of Casbah or Qasabah and in 
the old cities of Kuwait or Dubai and so on. This re- 
fuses the claim that Islam is regarded as a stumbling 
block in the progress of civilization and as an enemy 
of art. Do you think so? 


KOTKOS: Yes, I do. What Western civilization 
owes to Islam is little known to the world. Unlike 
other religions which are understood in the narrow 
sense and beliefs are private affairs, Islam gives com- 
plete unity to life and permeates the whole activity 
of life. Moreover, since Islam is not only the reli- 
gion of the individual but also of the community, 
so the mosque, which is a so-called house of wor- 
ship, is the center of Muslim life. The mosque is 
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not only the meeting place of the Islamic commu- 
nity but also served as the home where strangers 
were received and entertained. As a mosque is an 
all-embracing place, a library, school, college, din- 
ing hall, bathing, and washing rooms, and some- 
times a hospital was attached to a mosque. Even 
though very little of these buildings indeed remains, 
we have still enough information to have an accu- 
rate view of Muslim architecture from the Blue Mosque 
and the Siileymaniye Mosque in Istanbul. 


LOGOS: In that case, Muslim cities really “had 
a cultural, social, political, and economic logic in 
terms of physical fabric, layout, and uses which can 
provide a lesson for modern planning and design 
practices.” (Kotkin, 2006) 


KOTKOS: That is my point, exactly. Understand- 
ing the traditional Islamic-Arab house can help mod- 
ern Arab architecture, in Abdel-Moniem El Shorbagy’s 
phrase, “break with modern architecture and to found 
a new approach based on a conception of interpret- 
ing forms and masses from the past.” (El Shorbagy, 
2013) 

LOGOS: How come? 

KOTKOS: Distinctive characteristics of Arab houses 
such as the majaz or entrance, the courtyard, the 
combination of the qa‘ah and the malgaf, the takhtabush, 
and the mashrabiyyah give us an invaluable record 
of the canons of the Islamic faith and the customs of 
Islamic social and intellectual life. Hence, the Islamic- 
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Arab house is the result of inspiration from religious 
ideals and is adapted to meet religious needs. The 
idealized spatial system of the Islamic-Arab house 
in both transcendent and symbolic terms is a trend 
in architecture. The American architect, interior de- 
signer, writer, and educator, Frank Lloyd Wright 
should the first architect we should mention when 
it comes to this trend. 


LOGOS: Wright can be seen as a traditional archi- 
tect in many aspects. 


KOTKOS: Yes. But in many of his projects, we see 
the influence and adaptation of traditional Japanese 
architecture under specific climate conditions in the 
United States. Wright’s A Home in a Prairie Townis 
the most remarkable example showing how he ap- 
plies an ecological and sustainable point of view to 
his design. Like Wright, the Egyptian architect and 
master builder, Hassan Fathy, applies traditional ex- 
periences in improving climate conditions in his de- 
signs. One of his important designs was the Nas- 
sif house in Jeddah. The Egyptian architect Abdel- 
Wahed El-Wakil, who worked for Fathy for 5 years, 
was also dedicated to “the course of vernacular ar- 
chitecture and traditional building techniques.” Ac- 
cording to El Shorbagy, “El-Wakil’s Halawa house 
(1972-1975) in Al-Agamy, near Alexandria, exhib- 
ited the architect’s awareness of the traditional build- 
ing forms such as dome, vault, loggia, malqaf, and 
mashrabiyyahs as well as the traditional building 
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techniques.” (El Shorbagy, 2013) 


LOGOS: I believe that Islam architecture displays 
not only sustainable designs but also sustainability 
in culture. In City Squares, David Adjaye shows 
that Djemaa el-Fnaa, a square, and marketplace in 
Marrakesh of the Kingdom of Morocco is a great ex- 
ample of sustainable architecture, specifically, sus- 
tainability in culture. 


KOTKOS: Yes, Isuppose. David Adjaye is an African 
architect, observing this place as one of the ideals 
of his experience in African public space and place. 
His reflection on Djemaa el—Fnaa illustrates some of 
the complexity of the public and its many ingredi- 
ents in urban form and process. Buildings in Dje- 
maa el—Fnaa were created to serve the essential needs 
of people. But buildings are not only functional ob- 
jects but also cultural objects. The existence of hu- 
man life within the building has created spiritual 
values for the building. 


LOGOS: In Adjave’s words, Djemaa el-Fnaa’s iden- 
tity “emerges not from the architecture that surrounds 
it but from the individuals who occupy it, from the 
merchants wheeling in carts, from the flood of tourists, 
from performing artists who bring the heritage of 
their craft into the present.” 

KOTKOS: Thus buildings preserve cultural val- 
ues over the years, through historical ups and downs, 
and humans are responsible to make sure buildings 
can fulfill this mission. 
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LOGOS: We mentioned Xi’an, but I don’t think we 
can use it as an example to talk about cities of the 
Middle Kingdom, China. 


KOTKOS: Very much so. The essential meaning 
behind the traditional Chinese architecture in cities 
of ancient China was very different from Xi’an, an Is- 
lamic city. Unlike cities of Western Europe and the 
Mediterranean which were highly involved in trad- 
ing activities, “politics, nor commerce, propelled the 
fates of China’s cities.” (Kotkin, 2006) This in turn 
made the cities of ancient China less urbanization. 


LOGOS: Let's first clarify the essential meaning 
behind the traditional Chinese architecture in cities 
of ancient China for the readers to understand. 


KOTKOS: Cities of ancient China illustrate the con- 
cepts of Chinese architecture which are associated 
with the universal order and social order. The loca- 
tion of a city was selected according to provisions of 
Feng Shui and practical considerations. The actual 
requirements that must be taken into account are the 
ability to provide food and water, defensive capa- 
bilities, easy information, near the craft and com- 
mercial areas, and cultural factors; all “evolved to 
serve the ruling elites.” Since Chinese urban cities 
were considered to be for the ruling elites and built 
by the most skillful craftsmen, so they were very 
large and no Western country dares dream. With 
a large area, Chinese cities were the more populous 
cities in Western Europe and the Mediterranean of 
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the same period. The great size of Chinese cities in 
a pre-industrial economy shows the bureaucracy of 
Chinese feudal society and shows that this society 
soon achieved a balance between the urban system 
and the rural environment. To understand this idea, 
let’s imagine cities of ancient China like warehouses 
keeping products from rural areas surrounding them. 
Moreover, there is no distinction of an essential kind 
between sacred and secular cities of ancient China. 
A shift of capital is an illustration of this idea. “The 
Muslim holy places were sacred but, after the first 
century of Islamic history, no longer seats of polit- 
ical power. In China, Power and divinity shifted 
in tandem; where the emperor resided, there was 
the sacred place.” Thus new capitals were easily re- 
built according to previous requirements that I have 
mentioned above. (Kotkin, 2006) 


LOGOS: Let’s put this theory to work with Bei- 
jing. 

KOTKOS: Beijing is one of the most strictly struc- 
tured urban planning products that appears earliest 
in human history. Rules that were used in estab- 
lishing the fundamental layout of the city according 
to the Kaogong Ji, one of the oldest examples of ur- 
ban planning guidance in the world. More impor- 
tantly, Beijing is a capital that has served, modified, 
and maintained continuously a half dozen dynas- 
ties and two political institutions for hundreds of 
years. It has served to bring its past and ongoing 
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life within range of the social point of view. 


LOGOS: I am impressed with Beijing siheyuans. 
They are the outstanding architectural residences in 
Beijing. 

KOTKOS: Siheyuans were built of four rectangu- 
lar blocks, arranged into squares to form the inner 
courtyard. Traditionally, the siheyuan was designed 
in a strict order, used for a family with many gen- 
erations living together. Siheyuans were built in a 
symmetrical layout, with a clear main axis. This se- 
riously symmetrical layout has created a dignified 
atmosphere, making the main block, which belongs 
to the owner of the family, on the main axis become 
solemn and overwhelming other blocks, while the 
others serve as dependent roles. 


LOGOS: Siheyuans were originally designed to 
deal with natural and weather conditions in Beijing, 
weren't they? 


KOTKOS: Indeed they were. Since Beijing is very 
cold during the winter and the sun is tilted, so Si- 
heyuans were designed to make the two blocks along 
the north-south axis not block the sunshine of each 
other and all are illuminated. Moreover, Siheyuans 
was designed with the intention that the inner area 
would be separated from the outside, and all win- 
dows opened toward the courtyard, which was a 
good way to deal with the big sandstorm in Bei- 
jing. An inner courtyard is a place that functions 
similarly to today’s living room and is an outdoor 
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space for the whole family. In Oliver Wainwright's 
phrase, “the traditional courtyard homes, or siheyuan, 
that line the city’s hutong alleyways were arranged 
according to the ‘duties of obligation’ between fam- 
ily members,” (Wainwright, 2016) reflecting the in- 
equality in the social order. 


LOGOS: I think we just have answered the ques- 
tion “What does Chinese architecture aim for?” That 
are, “Being Outside” and “Facing South.” (Chow, 
2015) 


KOTKOS: In classical Chinese architecture, there 
is a strong binary distinction of an essential meaning 
between nei and wai or inner and outer which in- 
dicate the private and the public sphere. Moreover, 
the hall structures, which are either for palatial, reli- 
gious, or residential purposes, are positioned along 
the central north-south axis southward faced north. 


LOGOS: Really, “ongoing debates whether the Chi- 
nese have a concept of public space or just differ- 
ently conceived?” (Chow, 2015) 


KOTKOS: I think that public space is an impos- 
sible concept in feudalism in which most construc- 
tions and buildings were built to serve ruling elites. 
And the popular existence of public space would 
threaten ruling elites. We should remember that pub- 
lic spaces in Athens, Greek, were built to ensure the 
democratic role of the citizens, which did not exist 
in Chinese feudalism. I believe that it is the lack of 
public spaces and the prioritization of private spaces 
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in Chinese culture that makes cities in China less 
sustainable than Western cities. This is the reason 
why Beijing no longer meets the requirements of a 
modern urban, and the Chinese government has been 
planning to change its capital to a new modern city. 


LOGOS: Were there any architecture fusions in 
the Middle Kingdom? 


KOTKOS: Shikumen architecture is a blend of Chi- 
nese and Western structural styles. Shikumen ar- 
chitecture witness not only almost every daily activ- 
ity of Shanghai people living in it but many histor- 
ical events. Thus it is necessary to preserve shiku- 
men architecture. More generally, it is necessary to 
preserve architectural works, especially old houses, 
and villas with cultural and historical values in the 
context of strong urban development today. How- 
ever, preserving something does not mean turning 
itinto a museum. Other than that, we need to return 
the power of these works as they are and appropri- 
ate management and ownership forms to preserve 
historical-cultural relics and at the same time can ex- 
ploit the economic value well. 

LOGOS: I wish we could preserve agora in the po- 
litical life of Greek city-states in this sense so that 
people can practice democracy freely. 

KOTKOS: I can’t deny that the urban plans of an- 
cient Greek cities emphasize large-scale public spaces 
and are often built of marble such as agora, temples, 
and government buildings. This allows Greek plan- 
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ners to create a flexible and sustainable framework 
for cities for a very long time. Later, nearly all mod- 
ern cities have this planning mindset. The essential 
meaning of the urban plans of ancient Greek cities 
was reflected in ancient Greek philosophy. “Greek 
thinkers pondered the role of citizens in guarantee- 
ing the health of the koinonia, or community.” (Kotkin, 
2005) Aristotle noted that individuals cannot have a 
healthy and good life outside of society. People are 
political animals; higher than other herds because 
humans are the only creature given a voice. And 
public spaces are places in which people can deliver 
their voices. But don’t be so naive. 


LOGOS: That is ever the way, I fear if you don’t 
ever explain more. 


KOTKOS: We all agree that agora has been con- 
sidered a symbol of democracy by the ancient Greeks. 
All important political, sporting and cultural activ- 
ities take place there and all citizens had the right 
to participate. “It was a ‘democratic space’, a ‘com- 
munal space’, a ‘melting pot.”” However, I believe 
that agora is also the root of divisions in the commu- 
nity. In Saul Frampton’s phrase, “Homer reminds 
us of asimple but important fact: the agora was not 
only a place for bringing people together, but also 
for keeping them apart.” (Frampton, 2011) 


LOGOS: That I did not know. 


KOTKOS: And you may or may not know that 
agora was built to reflect Greek philosophy as of- 
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fering a “spectator theory of knowledge.” Accord- 
ing to this theory, knowledge is like observing and 
looking. That is, the subject perceives to be envi- 
sioned as a peculiar kind of voyeur to study and re- 
flect on things from a non-entangled and non-profit 
stance. Through this, “a democratic process men 
could momentarily step outside the polis, observe 
it, and judge it, without stepping back across the 
boundary into violence itself.” However, even this 
theory is outdated. According to Charles Sanders 
Peirce, John Dewey, and other neo-pragmatism philoso- 
phers, knowledge is the product of inquiry and the 
process of problem-solving means that we go from 
skepticism to establishing a pragmatic belief. In sim- 
ple terms, we will not know how to drive if we only 
learn the theory of how to drive, if we want to know 
how to drive, we have to get into the car and start 
practicing and experiencing. Thus new agoras or 
squares need to be designed that will be able to re- 
flect new philosophical trends. (Frampton, 2011) 


LOGOS: That is the most interesting. I did not 
know that. 


KOTKOS: Well, no doubt agoras weren’t built in 
a day, and they fail to keep up with the people that 
they served. 


LOGOS: Is this the reason why Rome fell? 


KOTKOS: Maybe so. We often heard that Rome 
wasn’t planned in a day. 


LOGOS: In fact, it was planned for many days, 
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right? 
KOTKOS: In fact, it wasn’t planned at all. 


LOGOS: What do you mean? I thought that many 
ancient Roman cities have clear urban plans, and 
adapt the grid system called Centuriation in Latin 
centuriatio or, more usually, limitatio. 


KOTKOS: Well. Rome is not the most vivid exam- 
ple of the wonderful planning vision of the Romans 
with sophisticated, distinctive urban plans. Rome 
was never built with the grid system. It was the 
power of individual initiative and the seven hills within 
the city that make the grid system not possible to be 
implemented. 


LOGOS: No one had ever told me so before. Tell 
us about the urban development of Rome. 


KOTKOS: Ancient Roman urban construction started 
from the gradual development of Rome according 
to the development history of the Roman Empire. 
In the beginning, Rome’s urbanism was influenced 
by native Etruscan culture and ancient Greek cul- 
ture. Along with Roman development, the empire’s 
boundaries extended throughout Western Europe, 
North Africa, and Asia. During those land expan- 
sion wars, the Romans built many small towns which 
later became bigger famous cities in Middle Ages. 
The grid system was implemented in those cities. 
“The Romans got their idea of laying out their cities 
ona square grid from the military encampments they 
constructed on the campaign,” but this idea was never 
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been applied to their capital, Rome. Moreover, there 
are differences between Rome urbanism and Greek 
urbanism. (Mourby, 2016) 

LOGOS: That I know. Greek urban plan adapted 
to the needs of the population living in the commu- 
nity, harmoniously combining with natural condi- 
tions and suitable to the proportion of people. 

KOTKOS: On the other hand, Rome’s urban plan 
reflected the power of the Roman Empire, the master- 
slave relationship, the authority of the government 
and religion, and more importantly, the power of 
individual initiative. “Wealthy politicians such as 
Julius Caesar would build a marketplace to curry 
favor with the people. Pompey built a theatre to 
honor himself, and Sulla a new state archive.” (Mourby, 
2016) 

LOGOS: Oh, so when those people fail, Rome fails, 
right? 

KOTKOS: That is so. Even though the urban plan 
of Rome was partially affected by Greek culture, it 
did not reflect the idea of democracy like ancient 
Greek cities. It is difficult to explain why that is so. 

LOGOS: Please make a guess. 

KOTKOS: If a prediction is made, the explanation 
is the size of cities. Aristotle suggested that an ideal 
city-state must be small enough so that voice of ev- 
ery citizen can be heard in a public place and all cit- 
izens can directly decide all matters big and small 
through on-site voting. However, Rome was too big 
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to adopt this idea, and so it run autonomously based 

on the law. “Roman law was designed to shape the 
behavior of the citizen, preferably through self-regulation, 
into conformity with deeply held notions of personal 

and civic virtue.” (Kotkin, 2005) The problem with 

the republican institutions in Rome is that power be- 
longs only to the rich. Only the noble class was able 

to regulate the law. This led to decadent political 

and social unrest, causing Rome to collapse. 


LOGOS: What are things that have lasted from 
ancient cities to the modern world? 


KOTKOS: One thing is Alexandria, the ancient Egyp- 
tian town founded by Alexander the Great. It is the 
best example of the very notion of the well-planned 
city that has influenced many modern cities. A grid- 
iron plan was implemented in the city, “roads were 
angled to maximize circulation of the sea’s cooling 
winds, and its buildings soon melded the best in 
western and eastern architecture.” (Shenker, 2016) 


LOGOS: I imply that democratic thought and sci- 
entific thinking behind the urban plan of Alexandria 
became the foundation for western and eastern civ- 
ilizations to inherit and develop. 


KOTKOS: I would not disagree with you. The 
purpose of urban planning is to create an environ- 
ment in which people live in harmony with each 
other and with nature. That is, “planners had to 
think about how the town was going to function, 
not only logistically but politically and culturally as 
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well.” (Shenker, 2016) Even though Alexandria is 
credited to Dinocrates who was Alexander's chief 
architect, the invention of Greek urban planning is 
attributed to Hippodamus. Many gridiron-planned 
towns, suchas Miletus and Olynthus, were involved 
in Hippodamus. However, we have to note that Hip- 
podamus was largely involved in planning small sec- 
tions of older cities from within, but Dinocrates was 
given nothing but sand to build up anew whole city. 
Gridiron urban planning shows and implements the 
ideal of equality and democracy of ancient Greeks. 


LOGOS: Did Alexandria collapse too? 


KOTKOS: Well, yes. The collapse of Alexandria 
may be related to this urban gridiron plan since en- 
emies can take advantage of the grid system to in- 
vade the city. Aristotle protested the grid system 
that planners should keep part of the random ar- 
rangement of the previous period to make it become 
harder for invaders to find their way in. However, 
Alexandria laid the foundations for the modern world. 


LOGOS: That would undoubtedly be so. 


KOTKOS: Remember that “cities are processes, not 
products.” Any attempt to make a city look like some- 
thing will result in a dead end. From this point of 
view, Islamic cities cannot be built according to Is- 
lamic patterns alone. We must understand processes 
in Islamic cities, she focuses on three ideas: the re- 
lationship between believers and non-believers, the 
segregation of males and females, and the imposi- 
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tion of a law system. 


LOGOS: You brought yet another important ex- 
ample. 


KOTKOS: The religious law of Islam is true, but 
they also need to be adapted to the changing cir- 
cumstances nowadays. By the 18th century, the Is- 
lam world had lost the aura of the previous golden 
ages. The Ottoman Empire, the dominant center of 
the Islam world at that time, due to a politically de- 
batable, stagnant economy, failed consecutively in 
the wars with Western empires. Most Islam coun- 
tries were once colonies of Western empires. Un- 
der the domination of the Western empire, Islam so- 
ciety’s economic and ideological culture was chal- 
lenged. The Ottoman Empire, which was consid- 
ered the protector of the identity of the Islam world, 
was not only unable to against Western empires but 
also fell into disintegration. 


LOGOS: This made the Islam world fall into an 
unprecedented social, political, religious, and spiri- 
tual crisis. 


KOTKOS: Let’s recall that Islam is a system of be- 
liefs and lifestyles that embraces everything, and it 
was the conservative in this religion that makes the 
Islam world decline. The basic legal ideas of Islam 
are correct, but they also need to be adjusted to suit 
the changing circumstances nowadays. The Islam 
community must learn to live with the changes of 
the world while maintaining their basic faith, and 
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so Islam cities must change accordingly. “A call to 
Arabs to take up the task of planning and designing 
new Islamic cities - places that might avoid the his- 
torical gender, class, and religious discriminations 
of the past.” (Abu-Lughod, 1987) 

LOGOS: You just made really good comments on 
the Ottoman Empire and the decline of Islamic cities. 
Designing cities to enable the challenge of modern- 
ization is huge. Cities, including Arab cities, need 
to meet that challenge. 

KOTKOS: You are right. Otherwise, there would 
be another “Benin City —- The Mighty Medieval Cap- 
ital Now Lost Without a Trace.” (Koutonin, 2016) 

LOGOS: Many people claimed that Africa is a place 
where there is no independent creativity in architec- 
ture and art. However, Benin is acounterexample to 
the claim. 

KOTKOS: Many people believe that Africa does 
not itself have the ability to build great architecture, 
any major works in Africa are inspired or originated 
from abroad. This thought has become an obsta- 
cle in studying African architecture. However, the 
Great City of Benin, named by the Portuguese when 
they first discovered it in 1485, with its scientific plan- 
ning used to be one of the most metropolitan cities 
in the world and the most developed in West Africa 
in the 11th century. 

LOGOS: But why is it forgotten? 

KOTKOS: The question is why. The answer is 
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that the difference between technological, scientific, 
and material advances in the West compared to the 
weaknesses of African countries makes people think 
that Africa is less civilized. The mathematician Ron 
Eglash puts “When Europeans first came to Africa, 
they considered the architecture very disorganized 
and thus primitive. It never occurred to them that 
the Africans might have been using a form of mathe- 
matics that they hadn’t even discovered yet.” (Kou- 
tonin, 2016) Thus it is slavery and colonialism that 
inhibited the development of architecture in African 
history and made architectural preservation impos- 
sible. 
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Dialogue with Edmund Bacos 


LOGOS: Mr. Bacos, you have taught at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania for many years with your 
lectures becoming the book, Design of Cities, which 
is a classic although sometimes your historical inter- 
pretations seem to primarily serve your ego. I have 
been warned not to read the editor’s introduction. 

BACOS: I'd take it as a compliment. Iam so glad 
that I am enjoying myself. 

LOGOS: Thank you for entertaining the readers. 
Mr. Bacos, in your book, you endeavor to lay down 
a sound critical basis for the study of Renaissance 
urban form to investigate the role of urban design- 
ers and planners in making cities. I believe that you 
want to claim that designers and planners have an 
important role in shaping urban architecture and plan- 
ning during this period. 

BACOS: Oh, I suppose. Yes, I suppose. It is lib- 
erations of the designer’s thinking that led to appli- 
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cations of new-found Renaissance principles to city 
design. Renaissance, as we all know, is the golden 
age of ancient architecture. Renaissance architec- 
ture and urban plannings are the use and creativity 
in harmoniously combining ancient Greek and Ro- 
man architecture and urban planning ideas. “The 
coming of the Renaissance brought new energy, new 
ideas, and a new rational basis for city extension in 
accord with the new scale of city growth.” (Bacon, 
1976) 


LOGOS: There is no doubt that Europe was the 
world trade center at that time. 


BACOS: Cities had enough resources to expand 
urban construction in many areas. The face of the 
Renaissance city changed drastically. The number 
and quality of architecture increased. However, the 
greatest achievement of the civilization of urban con- 
struction in the Renaissance only stopped with the 
regeneration of elements already existing in cities, 
but there were no urban design trends that were in- 
troduced during this period. One of the specialties 
of this period was squares. Renaissance squares are 
large with the main social, cultural, and spiritual 
functions. Renaissance squares were designed to 
achieve perspective effects to bring a harmonious 
and aesthetically pleasing space image. “As one walks 
about the square, the variously placed sculptural groups 
appear to move in different directions concerning 
their backgrounds and to one another, involving the 
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onlooker in continual orientation, disorientation, and 
reorientation to a new set of relationships.” (Bacon, 
1976) 


LOGOS: I visited Piazza Santissima Annunziata 
sometime ago and has had a special meaning in my 
mind since I read your book. I “became fascinated 
with the Piazza Santissima Annunziata.” 


BACOS: Thank you. Florence, the long historic 
city in Italy where Piazza Santissima Annunziata is 
located, was the cradle of the Renaissance. Florence 
owns nearly half of ancient architecture and Italian 
artworks, most of which are religious. It is not dif- 
ficult to suddenly encounter these artworks on the 
roads and squares. In the Renaissance, the art of 
building squares was very developed and made fa- 
mous beautiful squares. 


LOGOS: Piazza Santissima Annunziata, a unique 
architectural style influenced by Renaissance, is a 
typical example. The square is attached to the old 
church and was renovated in Renaissance style. In 
1419, for the first time, Brunelleschi architects brought 
elements of Renaissance architecture to renovate the 
facade of the orphanage Ospedale degli Innocenti 
along a long edge of the square. It would be the 
first building in Florence to make clear reference to 
classical antiquity with the fagade made up of nine 
semicircular arches springing from columns of the 
Composite order. In the early 16th century, to create 
the effect of the unified architecture of the square, 
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architect Antonio da Sangallo added a work similar 
to Brunelleschi’s work on the opposite. 


BACOS: Not only the aesthetic but also the ratio 
between people and surrounding buildings as well 
as the combination of public service systems within 
the square to maximize the retention and interac- 
tion between people that contribute to the success in 
establishing the foundation for the square designs. 
This is what Peter Rowe calls “Civic Realism.” 


LOGOS: I suppose that civic realism is an extremely 
important component of the city. 


BACOS: Yes, it is really important. A successful 
and sustainable city must bea city with a high-quality 
civic realm, beautiful, and environmentally sustain- 
able landscapes. The civic realm of a city greatly 
contributes to creating the image of the city, while 
bringing life experiences to the local community. When 
studying civic realms in the urban area, it is nec- 
essary to focus on connections to the surrounding 
components, and the context of civic realms. Con- 
sidering these factors, Piazza del Campo, the prin- 
cipal civic space of the historic center of Siena, Tus- 
cany, Italy, is a good example of a delicate and rea- 
sonable design to attract the maximum number of 
users. “Both the physical character and program 
of the Piazza del Campo reflected aspects of what 
might be looked for in good civic realism.” (Rowe, 
1999) 


LOGOS: I remember that Piazza del Campo was 
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divided into ten sloppy sections, radiating from north- 
west to southeast with the user-oriented effect on 
the center is Palazzo Pubblico. 


BACOS: It is no doubt that “the Piazza del Campo 
served as the principal civic realm for a relatively 
local population, certainly in the central Italian con- 
text.” In contrast to Piazza del Campo, we often 
see that civic realms are often designed separately, 
lacking in focus on the overall and surrounding con- 
text. “Many other large metropolitan public spaces 
may have had aggrandized state or corporate spon- 
sors, but failed to become truly civic realms in the 
very necessary senses of sustained local use, collec- 
tive comprehension, memory and, therefore, attach- 
ment.” (Rowe, 1999) 


LOGOS: We have spent quite some time discussing 
the designs of the Renaissance. Shall we talk a bit 
about some designers of this period? In Section Michelan- 
gelo’s Act of Will in your book, you help us to study 
the Renaissance by addressing one of the famous ar- 
chitectures of this period, Michelangelo. You present 
a detailed account of principles that were used by 
Michelangelo in his works. Throughout, you use 
many of his studies of historical architects, construc- 
tions, and buildings that were designed, redevel- 
oped, and improved by Michelangelo to conclude 
that “the approach Michelangelo took produced one 
of the great masterpieces of all time.” (Bacon, 1976) 
However, to my mind, there are some questions re- 
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garding Bacon’s conclusion above. 
BACOS: Please feel free to ask me the question. 


LOGOS: Did you overestimate Michelangelo’s achieve- 


ments during the Renaissance? You wrote that “by 
a single act of will he established a line of force on 
the axis of the Palazzo del Senatore, a line which 
in effect became the organizing element that pulled 
chaos into order.” Is Michelangelo the only one to 
have this act? 


BACOS: After decades after the first publication 
of my book, I must admit that I often exaggerated 
and there is no problem to be on guard while read- 
ing my book. However, to answer your questions 
thoughtfully, we must first have an understanding 
of the principles of Renaissance architecture. In the 
Renaissance style exploited mainly, geometric shapes 
are formed by straight lines, circles, and uniaxial 
symmetry layout to emphasize the principles of sta- 
bility and harmony. Piazza della Santissima Annun- 
ziata in Florence, Italy, fully demonstrates these prin- 
ciples, but it was not designed by Michelangelo. This 
shows that Michelangelo just reused principles in 
Renaissance architecture, but not fully developed his 
act of will. 

LOGOS: Thank you, that would satisfy me a lot. 

BACOS: In fact, most of Michelangelo’s works were 
formed from what he had learned in philosophy and 
politics in his early years in Florence, which is con- 
sidered the cradle of the Renaissance. The popu- 
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larity of Michelangelo and many other Italian Re- 
naissance artists, such as da Vinci, Brunelleschi, and 
Michelozzo, is due to the urban idea was the au- 
thor’s independent creations, serving the needs of 
the ruling class in the Renaissance. “Michelangelo 
was faced when he reluctantly acceded to Pope Paul 
III's orders to recreate the Campidoglio as the heart 
of Rome.” (Bacon, 1976) The creation of urban space 
in the Renaissance affirms that the proportion of in- 
dividual architectural works creates the beauty of 
urban space. On the other hand, the idea of urban 
design in the Baroque is not only the creation of the 
author but also the participation of many people in 
many different specialties to serve the social com- 
munity. The creation of urban space in the Baroque 
affirms the beauty of the overall urban architecture. 
Hence it is the independence of designers that made 
Renaissance architecture more special in the eyes of 
the viewers. 


LOGOS: Lovely. Baroque is a famous city of Re- 
naissance. What are the fundamental forces and con- 
siderations that determine the form of a Baroque city? 


BACOS: Perhaps the most significant of these are 
the “effort to recreate the city of Rome into a city 
worthy of the Church” and “the need to establish a 
basic overall design structure in the form of a move- 
ment system as an idea” and “the need to tie down 
its critical parts in positive physical forms which could 
not easily be removed.” (Bacon, 1976) 
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LOGOS: If the Renaissance architecture was quite 
rigid because it was inherited from ancient Greece 
and Rome, then the Baroque architecture was com- 
pletely developed in reverse, wasn’t it? 


BACOS: Oh, yes. Barocco’s style focuses on ex- 
ploiting curves and variations of it, especially, cir- 
cles and ovals. St. Peter’s Square is a typical Baroque 
architecture. This square is the greatest architectural 
achievement of Bernini, a master of Baroque archi- 
tecture. 


LOGOS: For me, Bernini is no worse than Michelan- 
gelo, he is even more proficient in expressing drama 
in the movement of design structures. 


BACOS: Indeed. St. Peter’s Square is a move- 
ment system that “emerges as a total design idea, 
symbolized by the obelisks positioned at its termi- 
nal points.” The square is an illustration of how the 
Roman Catholic Church implemented professional 
practices in urban designs. Rome and “the world is 
the beneficiary of that remarkable decision.” Pope 
Sixtus V greatly contributed to re-planning Rome 
at the time of his reign. Pope Sixtus V planned to 
link the seven-station churches of Rome to create a 
route for pilgrims. This reflects a characteristic of 
Barocco’s style in which there is “no clearly orga- 
nized sequence of purposeful architectural impres- 
sions.” It is a bit of an exaggeration to say that Saint 
Peter’s Square is the square where the Vatican be- 
came the Vatican. But it realThe role of Saint Peter’s 
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Square to the Vatican can compare to the role of Pont 
Neuf to Paris. 


LOGOS: How fascinating! I am not entirely cer- 
tain about the importance of Point Neuf to Paris. But 
I know with certainty that I am not the only one. I 
could ask you for an explanation, couldn’t I? 


BACOS: Well. In How Paris Became Paris: The 
Invention of the Modern City, Joan DeJean helps us 
to study the development process of one of Europe’s 
most “modern” or “bourgeois” cities, Paris, by ad- 
dressing one of the oldest bridges in this city, Pont 
Neuf. She illuminates the historical background of 
Point Neuf to detail part of the imprint of Paris’s ur- 
ban process in the 16th century. For the first time, 
Parisians saw not only a “Pont Neuf,” which means 
a new bridge, but also a whole new kind of bridge. 
DeJean specifies that this bridge was one of the projects 
that marked a new history page of Paris. Accord- 
ing to DeJean, “The New Bridge became the first 
celebrity monument in the history of the modern 
city because it was so strikingly different from ear- 
lier bridges.” (DeJean, 2014) 

LOGOS: In the context of the unique development 
history of France, the setting of goals of urban plan- 
ning was constantly changing. 

BACOS: That we know for sure. Before the 16th 
century, the task of urban design was to show the 
authority of the ruling class through the splendor of 
palaces. After the 16th century, rapid urbanization 
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and pressure from hot growth brought a disorga- 
nized look to space in Paris. Along with that, sev- 
eral urban design schools emerged with more and 
more architects and planners following the trend of 
promoting public space, controlling the chaotic de- 
velopment of the city, and leading lead the city ina 
reasonable direction. 


LOGOS: I assume that the invention of the Pont 
Neuf is a typical example of this trend. 


BACOS: Oh, yes. “For the first time, the monu- 
ment that defined a city was an innovative urban 
work rather than a cathedral or a palace.” To Parisians, 
what makes Pont Neuf become “the symbol of their 
city and the most important place in town.” Pont 
Neuf means New Bridge. This is the oldest bridge 
among the modern bridges crossing the Seine in Paris. 
It is also the first stone bridge in Paris. Before the ex- 
istence of this bridge, all bridges in Paris were wooden. 
As soon as the Pont Neuf was opened, it had great 
success because it was a bridge with a very wide 
view of the Seine. All bridges built before the Pont 
Neuf had houses built along their sides, blocking 
the view of Parisians. Add to this the fact that the 
Pont Neuf was the first bridge and road that has a 
“sidewalk.” More importantly, The Pont Neuf re- 
flects a philosophy in urban planning during this 
period in which urban planning became an impor- 
tant catalyst in the process of revitalizing the city. 
In particular, neighborhoods and public spaces be- 
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came the focus of reconstruction work, not only to 
serve traffic and pedestrian demands but also to demon- 
strate diversity and reconcile the needs of different 
classes, avoiding alienation, and chasing weak parts 

of society. “To begin with, the Pont Neuf provided 
one of the original illustrations of the big city’s ever- 
accelerating appetite for news and of the rapidity 
with which technologies were invented to satisfy that 
craving.” However, “Bourgeois” Paris didn’t only 
have Pont Neuf but also Place des Voges that is worthed 
to talk about. (DeJean, 2014) 


LOGOS: I can’t resist the attractiveness of its’ Barocco 
style, which is evident in exemplary symmetry and 
elegant colors. 


BACOS: Although expressing very minimalist, it 
is Barocco’s architectural style that creates a won- 
derful harmonious correlation between the square 
and the surrounding architecture. 


LOGOS: Adding to this, this square is “a plain 
square surrounded by streets, each side filled with 
an identical procession of brick-and-slate dormered 
four-story buildings, its inner garden gated off and 
filled with a canopy of plane trees that covers chil- 
dren at play-in memory, it is softer than that.” But 
the most important thing is that “it is the supreme 
public space that feels private.” However, like many 
other squares, Place de Vorges undertakes an ex- 
tremely important task of creating a balance of ur- 
ban form with the necessary gaps for human social 
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activity. “Public squares in great cities come in two 
kinds, the declamatory and the domestic.” (Marron, 
2016) 


BACOS: I believe that efforts to categorize squares 
are aimed at upholding the importance and serious 
attitude of approaching and studying scientifically 
about this public space. 


LOGOS: I think that one of the factors that deter- 
mine the success of squares is the ability to attract 
and stimulate human activity and retention through 
urban design measures, the design and installation 
of architectural structures around the square, and 
the service trade system. Considering this factor, 
Palais Royal, which is inspired by “the souks of Ara- 
bia and the forums of ancient Rome,” is a typical 
example of using diverse activities, from pure re- 
laxation to highly interactive activities such as mu- 
sic performances, sports, and street art to maximize 
users and visitors. “By day the galleries, bookshops, 
cafés, and restaurants were a meeting place for the 
aristocracy, intellectuals, and other members of the 
Parisien beau monde who mingled with students 
from the elite polytechnic school and traders from 
the Bourse (stock exchange).” As a consequence, 
Palais Royal became the early prototype of the mod- 
ern shopping center in which trading is no longer 
the priority but customers’ experiences. (Willsher, 
2015) 


BACOS: Jolly good. Yes, that is right. However, 
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some scholars would destroy our concepts about squares 
that we have borrowed from the Italian Piazza, or 

the French Place. In Steen Eiler Rasmussen’s phrase, 
“the English square or crescent, on the contrary, is 

a restricted whole as complete as the courtyard of a 
convent.” (Rasmussen, 1982) 


LOGOS: This I simply do not know. 


BACOS: In Rasmussen’s book London: The Unique 
City, his description of the London squares is un- 
matched in its ease of description of as the squares 
were imagined, constructed, then occupied, and con- 
tinuing to change while they always stayed the same. 


LOGOS: I know that London was different from 
most other cities. It did not grow from a single po- 
litical or economical center. London urban planning 
did not follow strict control or direction by a court or 
government. Many independent communities sprang 
up and grew up throughout the city under the con- 
trol of noble families. 


BACOS: As a result, architects and buildings were 
mainly done by private owners or wealthy aristo- 
crats, on large scale and dispersed throughout the 
city. This led to a less organized urban morphology 
of London during the 17th and 18th centuries. Re- 
peated repetitions of urban architectures that were 
designed with the same principle such as squares 
surrounded by similar architectures on a large scope 
created certain monotony in London urban planning. 
“The great landlord and the speculative builder found 
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each other and together they created the London square 
with its character of unity surrounded as it is by dig- 
nified houses, all alike.” 


LOGOS: So every square in London was nothing 
special and more or less repetitive throughout the 
city, wasn’t it? 

BACOS: Even so, they all together reflected a phi- 
losophy in urban planning during this period in which 
urban planning must demonstrate the correlation ra- 
tio of the elements that constitute the square with 
people. In particular, the squares must ensure har- 
monious proportions between the square sizes, the 
height, and the width of the surrounding buildings 
to give users a close impression and comfort. The 
squares with a too large area can make people feel 
uncomfortable, on the contrary, too small squares 
can create a feeling of claustrophobia for users, and 
they are not enough space for social activities. Thus, 
based on these criteria, “even a hundred years later, 
when the place was already growing degraded, Covent 
Garden was inhabited by the highest society in Lon- 
don.” (Rasmussen, 1982) 


LOGOS: This unity of rural and urban components 
in London was amazing. 


BACOS: London remains one of the great exam- 
ples of “rus en urbe” the weaving of landscape and 
the city. “Until now an element of country life on 
a rural estate was fundamentally transformed and 
tied in with the organization of urban residential 
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form.” (Steenbergen, 2011) 


LOGOS: This makes me wonder whether London 
was the foundation for Ebenezer Howard to come 
up with the Garden city movement in 1898. 


BACOS: Based on an understanding of the two 
habitats known at the time-the urban and the rural- 
Howard proposed a new model of living in the city- 
countryside which is called a garden city to take the 
urban’s strengths such as employment and social 
services and the rural’s strength such as cheap hous- 
ing and clean living environment. The main idea 
of this model is the dispersion of production areas, 
from the city center to the suburbs to avoid exces- 
sive concentration of people in the main city. Sur- 
rounding the main workplace by green belts. More 
importantly, from the 1940s, the Garden city move- 
ment was included in Greater London Plan by Sir 
Leslie Patrick Abercrombie. This made “sections of 
the landscape were more or less methodically in- 
cluded in the city.” (Steenbergen, 2011) 

LOGOS: Did the Britbringught their “enlighten- 
ment” city designs to America when they arrived 
there? 

BACOS: Well, perhaps we could try to weave two 
British American cities, Savannah and Philadelphia, 
into our discussion, and see how we progress? 

LOGOS: Very well, I am at your disposal. Per- 
haps we can deliver to our readers certain knowl- 
edge and observations about the influence of the Eu- 
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ropean heritage on America’s oldest city, Savannah, 
Georgia. 

BACOS: What a good idea. It is not entirely clear 
who designed Savannah's city plan but the major 
ideas inspiring the plan were “the interaction of the 
classical rationalism of Vitruvius and the intellec- 
tual speculations of the Renaissance scholars.” (Ba- 
con, 1976) The plan provided a practical and delight- 
ful template for the town and regional development 
coupled with a model society. 


LOGOS: Was the plan used to attract large num- 
bers of colonists from Europe? 


BACOS: Precisely. The plan called for a system of 
gridiron land sections which is a portrait of the En- 
lightenment. The Enlightenment made James Oglethorpe 
search fomeansmean to place a vision of social eq- 
uity at the core of the urban planning for the city. 
This embraced people of different ages and religions. 
“Tt remains as one of the finest diagrams for city or- 
ganization and growth in existence.” (Bacon, 1976) 

LOGOS: Why does this plan of a British colony 
impact the urbanization of the colony in both prac- 
tical and delightful ways? 

BACOS: The answer to this question lies in the 
purpose of the empire that rules the colony. Let’s 
take Spain as an example. The colonization in the 
Spanish territories aims primarily at salvaging pre- 
cious natural resources and exploiting cheap indige- 
nous workers. This scheme, which was planned and 
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controlled according to the Laws of the Indies, only 
promotes the formation of small networks of admin- 
istrative urban centers attached to garrisons that were 
poorly established throughout Spanish colonies. On 
the other hand, English colonial policy, which fo- 
cuses on the freedom of religion, citizenship rights, 
and ownership, promotes the settlement and devel- 
opment of new colonies. Savannah kept using the 
original city plan under the English colonization long 
after it was no longer an English colony. 


LOGOS: However, Philadelphia is a very differ- 
ent story. I believe that William Penn’s gridiron in 
Philadelphia is different from other European cities 
at that time. 


BACOS: Fear not. Penn used grids and adopted 
the residential square but, alerted by fire and plague 
in London during the 1660s, he required detached 
housing, leaving the ground on each side for gar- 
dens or fields. In Penn’s words, Philadelphia is “a 
green country town.” This Penn’s green idea re- 
flects the trend of modern urban planners in which 
life in neighborhoods close to nature will help tighten 
community relations and alleviate the social diseases 
of modern cities. A grid city like Philadelphia has 
equality and freedom as the foundation, economics, 
and politics as the center, but it is nature that nour- 
ishes all of these factors. The values inscribed in his 
grid and squares — equality, adaptability, commu- 
nity, greenness — promise to shape the city’s image 
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for years to come.” (Mann, 2016) 

LOGOS: Will the social and planning ideas that 
Penn enlisted in Philadelphia ever be forgotten? 

BACOS: I’m not sure. But huge financial demand 
for the vision, pressure on land prices due to the ap- 
plication of development limits, and the lack of gov- 
ernment determination in the issue of conservation 
of garden land are real-life challenges that we will 
need to deal with shortly. 

LOGOS: It seems there was a growth of the urban 
grid in two British American cities, Savannah and 
Philadelphia. 

BACOS: “The Greatest Grid,” I would say. The 
imposing of a structured grid planning on Manhat- 
tan Island, “The Master Plan of Manhattan,” accel- 
erated New York’s development as a great city. 

LOGOS: There is no doubt that New York was 
the biggest disappointment of the U.S. because of 
poor planning, narrow streets, lack of living land, 
etc. during the 80s of the 19th century. 

BACOS: But the grid “led to New York quickly 
becoming the economic center of America” in less 
than a decade. (Steenbergen, 2011) 

LOGOS: I think planners who were planning New 
York more than 100 years ago can only be seen as ur- 
ban doctors since the grid was implemented in New 
York to solve the practical problems of the city. 

BACOS: The practicality of those urban doctors 
who were planning New York turned this city up- 
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side down. The news has not had enough time to 
assert itself, it has turned color into a past to make 
the room for the newer. 


LOGOS: What are the characteristics of the grid 
in urban design that it so great? 


BACOS: There are four characteristics of the grid 
in urban design: a long-term structure of “laissez- 
faire urbanism,” an extension of public spaces, pro- 
viding the ease of buying and selling property, and 
giving the flexibility in “in our fast-changing world.” 
(Ballon, 2012) 

LOGOS: Being inspired by the natural appearance 
of the grid in New York after two hundred years of 
the imposing, I wonder whether we can control “to 
address climate change, build twenty-first-century 
infrastructure, and promote sustainable growth?” 
(Ballon, 2012) 


BACOS: Oh, I think the grid in the master plan of 
Manhattan ensures social sustainability and finan- 
cial sustainability. The grid model reflected not only 
the greatness in economy and politics, and the co- 
herence in living spaces, but also at the same time 
reflected the “emblematic of the democratic society 
forged in the early republic.” The grid system of 
streets is a completely different model from the un- 
even urban network of cities in Europe at that time. 


LOGOS: I guess this is a symbol of the liberation 
of America from the colonial rule of the European 
monarchy. 
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BACOS: In addition to this, according to planners, 
the grid allows landlords to build less expensive square 
houses and provide the most comfortable living con- 
ditions for people. From the pragmatic view of city 
commissioners, the grid makes city management eas- 
ier with less labor- and money-intensive, allows peo- 
ple to travel most conveniently, and avoids disease 
outbreaks. The ingenuity of the grid was also shown 
in the collection of land by the city government for 
roads. Landowners were entitled to compensation, 
but for many small landowners, this compensation 
was only meaningful to console since this grid tore 
their lands apart, causing a decrease in value. 


LOGOS: Are large landowners and large real es- 
tate dealers the ones who benefit the most from this 
plan since the grid produced uniformly rectangular 
lots, encouraging business and residential develop- 
ment? 


BACOS: It was a good sign. Thanks to the fact that 
many of them are city leaders and some were related 
to city planning, the plan was carried out smoothly. 
On the other hand, many landowners and city com- 
missioners of Washington DC did not share L’En- 
fant’s visions due to the concern with funding the 
project, so L’Enfant was eventually fired when his 
idea was still on paper and the Baroque esthetic in 
urban design was only limited in sixty square miles 
without the possibilities of expansion. 


LOGOS: L’Enfant implemented Baroque elements 
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in his master plan for Washington D.C. 


BACOS: This implementing process is, in Kostof’s 
words, “Grand Manner.” Planning in Grand Man- 
ner is not anew concept. This concept has been seen 
in Pope Sixtus V’s Rome master plan and Georges 
Haussmann’s restructuring of Paris. In this plan- 
ning, we see the mass use of clearly identifiable axis 
and physical elements to demonstrate political power. 
However, the Grand Manner planning in L’Enfant’s 
Washington is still very unique. This is partly due to 
the establishment of this city. One thing I would say 
about this city is that Washington is not a sponta- 
neously self-grown city, but rather a planned city. I 
believe that the advantage of this school planning in 
a new city like Washington is expeditious, as L’En- 
fant described, to “promote a rapid settlement over 
the whole extent.” (Kostof, 1991) 


LOGOS: However, L’Enfant was not universally 
appreciated, wasn’t he? BACOS: Fear yes. Let’s take 
the confusing streets in Washington DC as an exam- 
ple. Many people opposed Washington’s diagonal 
avenues. The opponents believe that even though 
they save distance, they consume too large a propor- 
tion of land and leave many underutilized triangles. 
Nevertheless, I believe that diagonal streets are an 
important element of the Grand Manner aesthetic. 
L’Enfant attempted to use the system of diagonal 
avenues to bring attention to important buildings, 
ceremonial spaces, and common squares. Specifi- 
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cally, L’Enfant’s system of diagonal avenues radi- 
ates from Jenkin’s Hill, which is now known as Capi- 
tol Hill, to symbolically represent the very center 
of American democracy, that is, the United States 
Congress. 

LOGOS: I feel so sorry for L’Enfant. The guys 
were just born at the wrong time. 

BACOS: L’Enfant’s Grand Manner reflected a trend 
in urban planning in which planning in functional- 
ism is important, but there was room for planning 
in symbolism, especially, in places full of political 
implications like Washington DC, the capital of the 
U.S. L’Enfant can be seen as an urban prophet who 
has along-term strategic vision for the development 
of a city. His plan for Washington D.C. could secure 
and reaffirms the capital position for a very long time 
in the future. However, he didn’t know how to play 
the game of politics. 
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Dialogue with Richard Sennos 


LOGOS: Mr. Sennos, in your book Building and 
Dwelling: Ethics for the City, your use of the words 
“cité” and “ville” are important to distinguish. The 
“cité,” in short, is about the citizen, that is, the social 
and civic dimensions of urbanism. The “ville” is the 
physical form of the city or its “stones”. So we can 
describe the city as “cité” and “ville” or citizens and 
stones. How do those two aspects of the city relate 
to the birth of urbanism? 

SENNOS: By the 19th century, rapid urbanization 
and pressure from the hot growth population brought 
a spatial uncontrollable appearance in European cities. 
In this context, a system of urban planning and de- 
sign tools integrated with the technological achieve- 
ments accumulated from civil and environmental 
engineering was proposed to replace aesthetics by 
providing “the ways for conceiving what the city 
should look like; in Donald Olsen’s phrase, ‘the city 
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was conceived as a work of art.” “Ambiguous com- 
plexity connected the engineer-urbanists of the ville 
co writers chronicling the cité.” (Sennett, 2018) 


LOGOS: I think urbanism has opened a new his- 
tory of urban planning: although spatial form is still 
the central content of urban planning, urban plan- 
ning no longer only encapsulates the discussion of 
spatial form. 


SENNOS: Quite so. Now, urban planning is a 
harmonious combination of art and science to pro- 
vide a solution to solve all kinds of problems exist- 
ing in urban regions at a certain development pe- 
riod. 


LOGOS: Let’s take Baron Haussmann’s renova- 
tion of Paris as an example. 


SENNOS: Well. The design of Haussmann for Paris 
commissioned by Emperor Napoléon III between 1853 
and 1870 are often viewed as masterpieces of urban 
planning to represent a political action geared to- 
ward more efficient control of Paris. 


LOGOS: Haussmann’s renovation of Paris was de- 
signed during a period of political turmoil shortly 
after the three revolutions of 1789-94, 1830, and 1848. 
SENNOS: “Insurgents in the two last revolts appro- 
priated the twisted streets by barricading them, im- 
peding access by soldiers or police,” so “in straight- 
ening the streets, Haussmann made them harder to 
barricade” and hence enabling police to be dispatched 
effectively across the city at great speed. (Sennett, 
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2018) 


LOGOS: I would say “Haussmann Rips Up Paris 
and Divides France to this day.” What do you think? 
(Willsher, 2016) 


SENNOS: There are several oppositions and con- 
troversies in Haussmann’s renovation of Paris and 
himself. Although recognized as the person who 
changed the face of Paris, one hundred and twenty- 
five years after his death, Haussmann’s legacy re- 
mains controversial as to whether he is “a master 
planner — or an imperialist megalomaniac.” (Will- 
sher, 2016) 


LOGOS: Did much of these oppositions and con- 
troversies come from Napoleon III’s enemies to dis- 
grace him and his empire? 


SENNOS: Yes, the game of politic. “The Second 
Empire and Napoléon III were despised by republi- 
cans, and Haussmann was the victim of this politi- 
cal backlash.” The biggest critique of Haussmann’s 
Paris renovation project is to push the poor out of 
the city center and create a separation of living spaces 
among the social strata. “Haussmann was also ac- 
cused of social engineering by destroying the eco- 
nomically mixed areas where rich and poor rubbed 
shoulders, instead creating distinct wealthy and “pop- 
ular” arrondissements.” At the time of the renova- 
tion’s implementation, “republican opponents crit- 
icized the brutality of the work.” (Willsher, 2016) 


LOGOS: Opponents supported the idea that the 
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expansion of streets serves military objectives that 
are to allow troops and weapons to move easily in 
the city and prevent people from revolutions. 


SENNOS: Despite these criticisms, “still, by many 
accounts, Haussmann was a genuinely popular fig- 
ure throughout France, even among some members 
of the working classes,” and Haussmann set a method- 
ological foundation in urban planning in which the 
goal of urban planning was shifted from aesthetics 
to economic, society and environment. However, it 
is the Cerdian grid, which Ildefons Cerda applied in 
his extension of Barcelona, that was “more people- 
oriented.” (Sennett, 2018) 


LOGOS: I simply think that these urban forms are 
either simply arrogant symbols of power or are not. 


SENNOS: I would like to think so. “Each of these 
grid forms defines a particular space of power or re- 
sistance to power.” The ancient Roman orthogonal 
grid was not only a military stronghold but also a 
symbol of political power. The environment within 
the sprawling neighborhoods of cellular cities like 
ancient Jerusalem and Shanghai residents in Mao’s 
early reign was crowded and, presumably, difficult 
“for the authorities to penetrate” effectively. The 
additive grid system of Cerda with its endless ex- 
pansion potential, which is intended to cover empty 
areas between the old Barcelona and the towns within 
the city belt by building a new infrastructure system 
linking centers that are being separated, can be seen 
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to represent “a tool of capitalist power.” Cerdian 
grid prioritizes interoperability between human ex- 
istence, economic growth, and social security to cre- 
ate “a space of equality and sociability.” Moreover, 
“Cerda envisioned mixed housing on what has come 
to be called the ‘Dutch model’, in which the apart- 
ments made for different social classes coexist in the 
same building without being visibly distinguished,” 
and these equal-sized blocks were repeated without 
the central orienting axis throughout the city. In the 
Cerdian grid, there is no place for monuments, and 
urban planning was rediscovered by absorbing the 
repetition of coercion which is the fundamental be- 
havior of capitalism. 


LOGOS: This reflects that the fundamental space 
of the residence community moves from the politi- 
cal space to the economic space. 


SENNOS: Yes. However, hidden in Cerdian grid 
is the suppression of diversity and the promotion 
of monoculture in an urban environment. “Plans 
made of additive parts, meant to repeat on an ever- 
expanding scale, are peculiarly subject to ills of a so- 
cial and economic sort because once one block be- 
gins to degrade, there’s no reason other blocks, ex- 
actly similar in form, will not succumb.” (Sennett, 
2018) 


LOGOS: At least, the humanist approach of Ilde- 
fons Cerda in which a grid scheme allows ville that 
enables a cité. 
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SENNOS: In which “to produce conditions of equal- 
ity between all the residents who used it.” Thus 
Cerda’s implication in his planning does not recur 
any symbol, but it simply creates the best conditions 
for reproducing the workforce which is completely 
different from the principle of “a system of traffic, 
laying out three networks - reseaux - of boulevards 
which spanned the city north to south and east to 
west” that Haussmann would apply to Paris in the 
post-1848 era. (Sennett, 2018) 


LOGOS: A great attempt by an unknown Catalan 
engineer. 


SENNOS: That great attempt turned into the last 
effort to save the whole city of Barcelona amidst this 
city standing on the brink of collapse due to envi- 
ronmental pollution and plague. There was no place 
for romantics in the urbanization of Barcelona. It’s 
all about “Barcelona’s Unloved Planner Invents the 
Science of Urbanization.” Cerda’s plan aims to make 
the city space more equal, healthier, and better for 
both people and the natural environment. “He had 
created a neighborhood without class divisions where, 
both for ideological and public health reasons, the 
population would be spread out equally, and there 
wouldn’t be exclusive areas for the rich or poor.” 
We can say that Barcelonans, under the effect of Cerda, 
urbanization had been pioneering in urban planning 
in the late 19th century. (Bausells, 2016) 


LOGOS: What a big claim! 
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SENNOS: No exaggeration here. Strict regulations 
on city planning were applied to maintain creating a 
city with a convenient transportation network, many 
public entertainment places for the community, and 
green trees and sunlight available to every house in 
the city. This is a model of a modern city that is in 
harmony with nature and overcomes many social 
problems that have existed for a long time in tra- 
ditional urban regions. Hidden in Cerda urbanism 
are equality and a populist ideology. He created a 
neighborhood without class division. Due to politi- 
cal and public health concerns, according to Cerda, 
the population will be spread out, there are no ar- 
eas reserved for the rich or the poor. “Cerda’s eye 
was as careful as it is fascinating. His was the first 
meticulous scientific study both of what a modern 
city was, and what it could aspire to be — not only as 
an efficient cohabiting space but as a source of well- 
being (not a straightforward concept back then).” 
(Bausells, 2016) 


LOGOS: De l'autre cdté de la Manche, the urban- 
ization of London faced the same problem. “Lon- 
don’s Great Stink Heralds a Wonder of the Indus- 
trial World.” Joseph Bazalgette’s sewage system, which 
responded to the stink of sewage from the polluted 
Thames in 1858 and serves London to this day, is 
“one of the greatest advancements in urban plan- 
ning.” (Mann, 2016) 


SENNOS: Oh, yes. The death of Dr. John Snow in 
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1858 “helped prove his point by failing to unleash a 
new outbreak of disease — if miasma were deadly, 
the Great Stink surely would have been.” Bazal- 
gett’s interceptor sewer for London was the most 
famous work that responded to the “Great Stink.” 
Mann continues to outline the construction of em- 
banking the Thames. “The work almost immedi- 
ately proved its worth: in 1866, most of London was 
spared from a cholera outbreak which hit part of 
the East End, the only section not yet connected to 
the new system.” It follows, in Paul Dobraszczyk 
in London’s Sewers, “what was extraordinary about 
Bazalgette’s scheme was both its simplicity and level 
of foresight.” (Mann, 2016) 


LOGOS: This shows how important the current 
goal of urban planning is when regarding the fu- 
ture. 


SENNOS: Urban planners’ lack of care in the study 
of urban planning will hurt society, just like a clumsy 
doctor mistakenly prescribes prescription drugs for 
incurable patients. Just like a doctor must heal peo- 
ple, urban planners have to make urban spaces best 
serve urban residents. Unlike doctors whose mis- 
takes only cause some individuals to suffer, urban 
planners’ mistakes will expose the ugly for a long 
time, affecting tens of thousands of people. 


LOGOS: What would happen if Bazalgette did not 
show a great prediction when designing the system? 


SENNOS: Probably, the fact that “the 19th-century 
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system remains the backbone of London’s sewers in 
the 21st century” (Mann, 2016) would never happen 
and London residents could be soon in danger like 
the situation in 1858. 


LOGOS: Actually, there is nothing wrong if urban 
planning has some romantic factors, right? 


SENNOS: Of course. Urban development is in- 
dispensable and beneficial to society, and planning 
in the romantic style can combine the charm of the 
suburb with the convenience of the urbs, helping 
reduce many of the negative effects that urban de- 
velopment causes. In The Making of Urban America: 
A History of City Planning in the United States, John 
Reps briefly provides a general survey and histor- 
ical background of planning in the romantic style 
regarding the nation’s cemeteries, parks, and sub- 
urbs. 


LOGOS: Is there any sign showing that roman- 
tic theories in the use of rural cemeteries and public 
parks can benefit both the ville and cité? 


SENNOS: Certainly quite a lot. The first of ru- 
ral cemeteries, Mount Auburn. The expanding sub- 
urbs of American urbs such as Llewellyn Park at Or- 
ange in New Jersey, Lake Forest in Illinois, Berke- 
ley in California, and Riverside in Illinois. Just to 
name a few. But we should emphasize the remark- 
ably rapid and pervasive influence of Frederick Law 
Olmsted and Calvert Vaux’s Central Park (New York) 
on the rest of the nation. Frederick Law Olmsted 
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and Calvert Vaux might be considered key figures 
in the development of the planning in the roman- 
tic style. Olmsted and Vaux’s plan for Central Park 
so far is the classic landscape design for romantic 
planners. Instead of formal and symmetrical ele- 
ments, Olmsted used curvilinear design forms for 
grasslands, lakes, and winding paths to create a sense 
of countryside in the middle of New York City. “Cen- 
tral Park was not only of incalculable benefit to New 
York City it also became the great example for other 
cities.” (Reps, 1997) 
LOGOS: What cities? 


SENNOS: Olmsted and Vaux later applied the prin- 
ciples in planning in the romantic style that they used 
in Central Park design to design Riverside, a subur- 
ban village in Cook County, Illinois. This planning 
is a reminder that “the attractiveness of the rural 
cemeteries planned romantically, and the new pop- 
ularity of the picturesque park led to the use of these 
design elements in the expanding suburbs of Amer- 
ican cities.” (Reps, 1997) 

LOGOS: So romantic style is an important part of 
the American suburb planning language. 


SENNOS: Indeed. “By the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century most large cities could boast of one 
or more suburban communities or outlying subdivi- 
sions planned ina curvilinear fashion.” (Reps, 1997) 
However, Olmsted’s romantic design language bring- 
ing suburbs into the middle of the urb was only re- 
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ally successful in the late 19th century when there 
were not so many private vehicles on the roads. At 
the beginning of the 20th century, along with the 
dense appearance of private cars, nearly every open 
space was requisitioned for car traffic. To suit the 
new situation, it is necessary to bring the urb into 
the suburb. That is, most of the city area is reserved 
for parks and green boulevards, and only a very small 
part is devoted to buildings. To meet the crowded 
population concentration in the city, we can build 
skyscrapers surrounding big parks. This is the idea 
of Le Corbusier in his Radiant City. 


LOGOS: We talk about how romantic styles ben- 
efit the ville. How about the cité? 


SENNOS: The landscape and the artifice of Fred- 
erick Olmsted’s Central Park have transformed hu- 
man behaviors in urban regions. Olmsted’s prescient 
vision for New York City’s well-publicized Central 
Park has been a reflection of the distinguished value 
of suburb in the middle of an urb to public health 
and “racial harmony lay in removing people from 
labor into a space of leisure.” I think “Olmsted was 
more puritanical, conceiving of his park as offering 
more innocent pleasures: the theatrical spectacle lay 
in the uses of natural means to create a vivid illu- 
sion: the park as a theatre of nature.” (Sennett, 2018) 


LOGOS: I suppose that urban planning is no longer 
a design technique in architecture but has become 
a decision-making science with a range of concepts 
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and thinking from political, economic, and social sci- 
ences. 


SENNOS: This reflects the divorce between the 
ville and cité. This is an adjustment from the old 
practice method of urban planning in which the goals 
of urban planning were based on the physical ele- 
ment of the urban region, ville, and ignored the hu- 
man element of the city, cité. 


LOGOS: Let’s apply this to some people that we 
have discussed. 


SENNOS: Let’s take Olmsted for example. Olm- 
sted had great faith in the ability to privilege “arti- 
ficial pleasure to promote social integration.” Let’s 
take Haussmann for example. Haussmann’s boule- 
vards effectively complement a diverse traditional 
urban structure, while sweeping away or at best break- 
ing up problem neighborhoods. However, I think 
“there is an element missing in their plans for the 
ville, which is also absent in the labors of the civil 
engineers. This missing element is a reflection on 
the distinctive material of which the cité is made: 
its crowds.” Indeed, the nature of urbanism is con- 
fusion, a mix of rich and poor, dirty and clean, etc. 
Due to “Haussmann sought to make the city acces- 
sible, Cerda to make it equal, Olmsted to make it so- 
ciable,” more people are coming to live in cities and 
urban regions. Finally, the extreme density of the 
built urban fabric and the extent of the omnipresent 
crowd will once again make the city inaccessible, 
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unequal, and unsocial. Thus, itis clear that this dense 
human substance, crowds, has a lot of influence on 
urban form. But these effects are hard to say in a 
clear rule. One of the perceptions of a crowd is that 
the behavior of the crowd is not simple and does 
not follow rigid and general rules. Therefore urban 
planners must always know from very small expe- 
riences and choose specific solutions depending on 
the situation to create a most harmonious and least 
contradictory plan. (Sennett, 2018) 

LOGOS: Very clear and precise. I agree. But the 
ville has to be built. The more we know the better 
we might design and build. That is why I enjoy dis- 
cussing this matter. It is a way to learn more and 
more. 
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Contemporary Cities 


Dialogue with Richard Dagos 


LOGOS: Mr. Dagos, you have taught at the Geor- 
gia Institute of Technology for many years with your 
course of History of Urban Form being famous among 
Yellow Jacket students. I have learned from this course 
that we only really know a city until a century has 
passed. So, we now are beginning to fully under- 
stand the 19th-century cities but have only begun to 
unravel the complexities of the 20th century. How 
about our contemporary cities? 

DAGOS: Three themes are revealing the main clues 
about the form of the cities we live in. First was the 
desire for reform. Reforming the horrors of the in- 
dustrial era and doing so by changing the form of 
the city, not the economic, technological, and social 
conditions that led to the horrors. 

LOGOS: One horror I can think of is the condi- 
tions of the industrial city in England, which was 
a mirror of conditions in New York, Chicago, and 
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other industrial cities in the U.S., during the 19th 
century. 


DAGOS: It is Frederick Engels who shed light on 
the most complicated urban activities of the 19th century- 
the effort to improve the living environment in ur- 
ban regions. Engels argued that urban conditions 
had deteriorated due to overpopulation and defi- 
cient attention to dwelling following the blow of the 
industrial epoch. Engels’s argument is mainly il- 
lustrated by his first-hand account of Manchester 
which “was emblematic of the new industrial cities.” 
Engels insisted that “in a word, we must confess 
that in the working men’s dwellings of Manchester, 
no cleanliness, no convenience, and consequently 
no comfortable family life is possible; that in such 
dwellings only a physically degenerate race, robbed 
of all humanity, degraded, reduced morally and phys- 
ically co bestiality, could feel comfortable and at home.” 
(Engels, 1845) 


LOGOS: I think urban development can be viewed 
as a social process. 


DAGOS: Indeed, the development of Manchester 
reflected Darwinism on the theory of competition 
as the essential factor in the progress of life, caus- 
ing the city spread like ink pools or oil slicks: the 
commercial area in the center, the poor house, and 
the shabby houses around it, the middle class in the 
next round and the rich in the outer circle. Accord- 
ing to Engels, “with the exception of this commer- 
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cial district, all Manchester proper, all Salford and 
Hulme, a great part of Pendleton and Chorlton, two- 
thirds of Ardwick, and single stretches of Cheetham 
Hill and Broughcon are all unmixed working peo- 
ple’s quarters, stretching like a girdle, averaging a 
mile and a half in breadth, around the commercial 
district. Outside, beyond this girdle, lives the up- 
per and middle bourgeoisie, the middle bourgeoisie 
regularly laid our streets in the vicinity of the work- 
ing quarters, especially in Chorlcon and the lower- 
lying portions of Cheetham Hill; the upper bour- 
geoisie in remoter villas with gardens in Chorlton 
and Ardwick or on the breezy heights of Cheetham 
Hill, Broughton, and Pendlecon, in free, wholesome 
country air, in fine, comfortable homes, passed once 
every half or quarter hour by omnibuses going into 
the city.” Thus Engels addressed the problems in 
existing cities and asked for improvement through 
reform. (Engels, 1845) 


LOGOS: But what exactly did Engels want to re- 
form? Did he want a social revolution, causing a 
change in the shape of cities? Or did he want reform 
in urban planning, which would improve the living 
condition of the working class in urban regions? 


DAGOS: The presence of communism after the 
October Revolution, officially known in Soviet his- 
toriography as the Bolshevik Revolution, led to the 
emergence of new urbanism that mainly focused on 
the working class in the Soviet Union. Urban plan- 
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ning in the Soviet Union was centrally controlled by 
the central government and is closely linked to the 
country’s five-year plans. 


LOGOS: Soviet planning was very rigid in com- 
parison with the West, mainly because of centraliza- 
tion in decision-making and allocation of produc- 
tion resources, I think. 


DAGOS: Precisely. On the other hand, at the end 
of the 19th and early 20th centuries, Western urban 
planners played an important role in rebuilding in- 
frastructure systems, improving traffic quality, in- 
vesting in social housing construction, and upgrad- 
ing space in residential areas. Western urban plan- 
ners in this period said that the task of urban design 
was to control the chaotic development of the city, 
restore order in the urban plan and lead the city to 
develop in a reasonable direction. They took con- 
crete actions to enhance the image of the city cen- 
ter, bring vitality to old quarters stuck in the city for 
workers, and improve the quality of space in subur- 
ban areas. 

LOGOS: Is Le Corbusier one of the Western urban 
planners joining this reform? 

DAGOS: He indeed is. And I think it is important 
to get a biography of Corbusier and see how some 
of the awful urban ideas came to be. Some of us will 
dislike Dream Cities: Seven Urban Ideas That Shape the 
World by Wade Graham as a reference reading for 
this purpose, but with all the blame, it is well de- 
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served and not so much deserved to read. As in- 
troduced by Graham, Le Corbusier, who is a Swiss- 
French urban planner, is associated with slabs which 
is the architectural form of building. Le Corbus- 
ier mainly implemented his envision of a “rational 
city.” Le Corbusier’s ideas about urban planning 
were presented in what he called “La Ville Radieuse, 
the Radiant City, which he exhibited in Brussels in 
1930 and published in book form in 1933.” In this 
work, Le Corbusier first assumes that the traditional 
urban model is no longer suitable when cities grow 
bigger and become cramped. Then Le Corbusier de- 
scribed that the tightness can be solved by increas- 
ing the building height which at the same time re- 
duces the construction density to leave a significant 
green area on the ground. According to Graham, 
“what was truly remarkable about the plan was that 
Le Corbusier promised to give people everything 
(he thought) they wanted: both the city and the coun- 
try, in one package.” However, his plan required 
scrapping the entire urban area and starting over 
again. (Graham, 2017) 


LOGOS: I bet that due to this relatively extreme 
approach, the ideas of Le Corbusier’s urban plan- 
ning ideas did not easily become a reality in Europe 
and America in the early 20s and 30s of the 20th cen- 
tury. 

DAGOS: You won. In Graham’s words, “Ameri- 
cans’ prevailing attitude would seem to be receptive 
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to Le Corbusier’s pitch, but the architect faced mul- 
tiple obstacles to realizing his urban vision in the 
United States.” 


LOGOS: I think although Le Corbusier's concrete 
slabs in a park have obvious performance effects and 
genius design aesthetics, they were not implemented 
in full even after the Second World War when so 
many cities were destroyed and the creation of a 
bright future according to his model became feasi- 
ble and believed by many people. This proves that 
destroying the dense traditional structures, which 
were considered fiction and eccentric by many peo- 
ple before the war, was not the main reason that pre- 
vented Le Corbusier’s plan from becoming a reality. 


DAGOS: Exactly. Because Le Corbusier’s plan as- 
sumes that all urban problems are the result of the 
lack of light, fresh air, and architectural order, this 
plan lacks many aspects of social discussion. Impor- 
tant for the city, ignoring the causes leading to the 
behavior of the people, their concerns, and aspira- 
tions. 


LOGOS: The approach that only cares about the 
urban functions of Le Corbusier’s plan also demon- 
strates a slight disregard for the link between the 
building and the street and between the city of the 
present and the city of the past. Let’s imagine what 
would happen when Paris’s old streets were replaced 
by high-rise apartments that lie in the middle of large 
areas and highways as proposed by Le Corbusier. 
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DAGOS: Be honest, I couldn’t imagine how that 
would go well together. 


LOGOS: I suppose that Le Corbusier's plan failed 
to meet the needs of social housing and the diversity 
of types of accommodation. Le Corbusier ignores 
the importance of walking, ignoring the urban, po- 
litical, and economic dynamics of shaping where we 
live. The implementation of Le Corbusier’s plan is 
only good to create images of pasta that are con- 
ducive to real estate business rather than real ur- 
ban spaces. Le Corbusier’s idea was thoroughly de- 
ployed in New York under the push of Robert Moses. 
As the creator of the modern New York face, Moses 
smashed many of the city’s traditional communities 
to build highways, road tunnels, parks, social hous- 
ing, etc. All have been built with economic incen- 
tives and little concern about the social impact of the 
project. 

DAGOS: Traces of Le Corbusier’s ideas also ap- 
peared in Soviet urban planning. The buildings were 
designed with loose relationships with the street, his- 
tory, and surroundings. New streets were less pedes- 
trian friendly. Soviet planners were more interested 
in buildings and boulevards than traditional build- 
ings and roads filled with history and emotions. 


LOGOS: Is Soviet urban planning any better? 


DAGOS: I fear not. The world’s first completely 
planned city, Magnitogorsk, Russia’s Steel City, be- 
came a city of tragedy and controversy. 
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LOGOS: How so? 


DAGOS: Magnitogorsk was built in the 1930s to 
complete Stalin’s plan to turn an agricultural Russia 
into a nation of mining industries. Stalin was previ- 
ously impressed by the great advances that Ameri- 
cans built built-in industries. Indeed, Magnitogorsk 
was modeled after Gary in Indiana which was the 
most advanced steel-producing city in the U.S. at 
the time. Hundreds of thousands of trained and un- 
trained workers have been put to work to build this 
city in the early stages. Most of the unskilled labor 
is recruited from deforested farmers or those who 
have been expelled from their farms during Stalin’s 
collective farming transformation. Steel plants were 
surrounded by guards and barbed wire, and the work- 
ers “lived in tents for the autumn, then an earth- 
floored barrack through the harsh winter and hot 
summer, without basic amenities or medical care.” 
Even in these harsh living conditions, construction 
progressed at an incredible speed, causing “10,000 
people to die of hunger, cold, and disease in the first 
five years of construction.” I think Magnitogorsk is 
the clearest evidence of the barren and dryness of 
modernism in modern urban planning that upholds 
the division of functions and activities of the city. 
This in turn decimated the very values of Magnito- 
gorsk as a city and caused the degradation of pub- 
lic spaces in it. “Far from a well-designed socialist 
city, this was an urban planning catastrophe with 
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the chaotic outlaw atmosphere of a frontier town.” 
(Luhn, 2016) 


LOGOS: Considering the current situation in Rus- 
sia, something must have been done to the urban- 
ization of Magnitogorsk. 


DAGOS: Magnitogorsk has called for urban plan- 
ners to return to the traditional approach, which al- 
lows spaces of urban regions to form naturally and 
every resident to be able to participate in the urban 
process. 

LOGOS: What a dream city in which every resi- 
dent is an urban designer. 

DAGOS: Let's hold our talk on this topic of dream 
cities by continue referring to the book Dream Cities: 
Seven Urban Ideas That Shape the World by Wade Gra- 
ham that we have just mentioned previously. Gra- 
ham describes in his book the influence of high-rise 
towers on the development of cities over the years 
in the U.S. under a new perspective in which cities 
are the work of visionaries who believe in the power 
of rational thought and good intentions to perfect 
cities. 

LOGOS: It sounds attractive, but how about in 
practice? 

DAGOS: In Graham’s phrase, “’city of the future 
of skyscrapers in parks stacked expressways, and 
elevated pedestrian sidewalks,” which was more at- 
tractive on paper than in practice, was “suicide.” In- 
deed, the “master planner” Robert Moses, who was 
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one of the most polarizing figures in the history of 
urban development in the U.S., just implemented 
the physical plans of Corbusier’s idea for New York 
and left off the important social aspects. “Much of 
Moses’s hacking benefited the elite. Even with a fed- 
eral ‘write-down’ of two-thirds of the land’s cost, 
New York’s expensive real estate dictated that most 
housing built would be high-end.” (Graham, 2017) 


LOGOS: I learned from your course on History of 
Urban Form that the 1949 Housing Act with the re- 
sult of a wave of smashing and new construction ev- 
erywhere, the 1956 Federal Highway Act with a fed- 
eral road system cutting across regions, and Moses’ 
plans of destroying many traditional residential ar- 
eas to make highways in New York spurred the es- 
tablishment of modern urban planning in the US, 
in the sense of our understanding today, to address 
the limitations of rationality and experience of mod- 
ernism in urban planning. Moreover, the movement 
away from city centers and Urban Renewal, which 
caused suburbanization, depleted the urban cores 
as well as depredated public spaces in the US cities 
during this period. This situation also required mod- 
ern urban planning to salvage public spaces and ur- 
ban regions in 20th-century urban history. 


DAGOS: Very much so. We can say that modern 
urban planning is a complement to modernism that 
is based on a rigid vision developed by a person or 
group of people who assumes that everyone will see 
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the basic logic in its vision and support it. 


LOGOS: That I learned from your lesson too. They 
are all inspired by the belief that changing the or- 
ganization of objects in a city would automatically 
lead to changes in social organization in that city. 
However, in reality, the realization of ideas is not 
only governed by design principles, but also by so- 
cial, political, and economic forces. Modernism has 
partly expressed the wishes of mankind, but unfor- 
tunately, the failure of this movement lies in its em- 
phasis on creating some social results that ignore so- 
cial progress which also constitutes urban form. 


DAGOS: Indeed, in Graham’s words, “Le Corbus- 
ier did after all want to end the city as it existed. 
His city of tomorrow was true, as Marshall Berman 
and others have written, urbicide.” Le Corbusier's 
high-rise housing failed, but if you attended my lec- 
ture, you probably could tell the readers where pub- 
lic and social housing succeeded. 

LOGOS: Yes, I can. Vienna is one place where 
public housing has succeeded and continues to do 
so. 

DAGOS: How Vienna, which is Austria’s capital, 
the ideal destination for music composers, a cradle 
of the famous names of classical music such as Schu- 
bert, Mozart, Strauss, and Beethoven, has become 
the pioneered city for a housing revolution? 

LOGOS: Vienna experienced an overpopulation 
of buildings available in the early 20th century due 
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to the declining population living in the city and in- 
tense inflation making it impossible to build new 
buildings. This led to illegal “wild settlements” on 
the fringe of Vienna that contain more than 30,000 
families by 1921. In response to this situation, the 
city government implemented a radical reform pro- 
gram designed to reshape the social and economic 
infrastructure of the city in a socialist line. 


DAGOS: What is the main factor that led to the 
success of the program? 


LOGOS: The core of the Vienna housing program 
was not associated with any pioneering project, nor 
was it associated with any immigration movement. 
Instead, the main purpose of this program was to 
“educate the city’s workers to become orderly” and 
“learn to live.” Indeed, the most symbolic archi- 
tectural application of this time was “a construction 
system that reduced the load-bearing walls to those 
dividing one house from its neighbor, to cut build- 
ing costs and labor while still allowing for a ‘do- 
it yourself’ construction.” This design of housing 
units demonstrates the idea that the working class 
can have an effective way of life to achieve collec- 
tive happiness. Le Corbusier himself was a pioneer 
in solving the problem of housing shortage and lack 
of community cohesion by building housing units in 
the form of high-rise towers that he believed were 
personal freedom to be balanced with collective ac- 
tivities in a high-density environment. However, 
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in reality, due to the financial feasibility, the model 
of housing units is formed in the projects of social 
housing and housing for low-income people and only 
focuses on creating apartments with low construc- 
tion quality and lack of maintenance, instead of com- 
plex, and fully public facilities, according to Le Cor- 
busier’s original social philosophies. As a result, the 
slabs quickly degenerated and became places of anti- 
social behavior, especially in the U.S. Therefore, Vi- 
enna affirmed that it is possible to implement “a self- 
confident political strategy of redistributing commonwealth— 
including the wealth of space and city-access-to all 
of society, not in a paternalistic way.” (Rumpfhu- 
ber, 2016) 


DAGOS: No one but you understood Vienna and 
why it was in my lecture. Thank you! The horrors 
of American public housing cannot be blamed on 
architects or even the physical design. 


LOGOS: Thank you for your compliment. I agree 
with you. One architect or his designer cannot take 
all the blame for something that requires everyone’s 
effort. 

DAGOS: “Pruitt-I[goe: The Troubled Highrise That 
Came to Define Urban America” is an example to 
oppose the blame. 

LOGOS: Pruitt-Igoe’s buildings in St. Louis were 
completed in 1956 and only used for 20 years. The 
blasting image of collapsing widely-spread build- 
ings sparked a strong public opinion. 
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DAGOS: Previously, Pruitt-Igoe was known to be 
a place of lots of problems, an area with no order, 
and an ideal place for “property crime, gang activ- 
ity, drug dealing, prostitution, and murder.” Pruitt- 
Igoe is a social housing complex designed by Mi- 
noru Yamasaki, who was an American architect, best 
known for designing the original World Trade Cen- 
ter in New York City. Yamasaki applied some of Le 
Corbusier's social ideals to Pruitt-Igoe, but Pruitt- 
Igoe “became an economic and racial ghetto soon 
after it opened” and finally was demolished by the 
U.S. government after unsuccessful attempts to solve 
social problems here. This event goes into the his- 
tory of urban planning as a milestone for the end 
of modernism. I believe that we should all know 
the story of Pruitt-Igoe, for two reasons. How it is 
more than just the ugly icon of public housing for 
the poor but also the ugly icon of the worst of the 
reformed modern city. And how it was a place of 
authentic and uplifting community for the residents 
before budgets were cut, maintenance delayed, and 
policy made it simply a warehouse for the poorest of 
the poor, and that meant only women and children 
remained as residents. (Marshall, 2015) 


LOGOS: I think many reasons caused Pruitt-Igoe’s 
failure, and we cannot see the problem from a narrow- 
angle but must return to its roots, through analysis 
of many aspects of American society at the time, in- 
cluding interest groups, economic development, ur- 
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ban planning, policies and laws of housing and ur- 
ban management as well as racial discrimination in 
the US in the 50s and 60s. When compared with Vi- 
enna social housing, the main cause of failure lies in 
the biggest concern when building Pruitt-Igoe which 
is to provide affordable housing to households but 
forget about educating residents to become more or- 
derly. However, Le Corbusier’s idea did not com- 
pletely fail. The socio-economic conditions in many 
countries, especially Asian countries, allow residents 
to live in apartment buildings not attached to a cer- 
tain social status, and thereby social housing has been 
growing in these places. According to Marshall, “but 
these images of Pruitt-Igoe have a much less firm a 
place in the culture than those of Pruitt-Igoe’s de- 
struction, an event that-though commentators have 
used it in the service of a variety of political points— 
on balance reinforced the American fear of the type 
of tall, high-density housing that is so common to- 
day in the rich cities of east Asia.” (Marshall, 2015) 

DAGOS: Very informed explanation. I am also 
very keen that we might be able to review the first 
theme for our contemporary cities this much. The 
City Beautiful, the Garden City, and the radical ideas 
of Modern Urbanism, these cities of tomorrow are 
now woven into the cities of today. 


LOGOS: But there are still two more themes that 
need to discuss. 


DAGOS: Oh, I think readers would be very keen 
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to hear us speak about the second theme. The rise of 
the suburb as an alternative city form, which, along 
with the automobile, has simply become the city. 


LOGOS: I remembered from your lecture that the 
book Bourgeois Utopias: The Rise And Fall Of Suburbia 
by Robert Fishman is one of your interesting refer- 
ences regarding the Anglo-American suburb. 


DAGOS: It was a classical book on this topic. In 
this book, Robert Fishman briefly gives the reader 
a general knowledge of suburbanization by bearing 
his discussion on the historical phases of this phe- 
nomenon. The special interest is taken in the late 
18th century English origins as well as the evolution 
to the present of suburbanization. Suburbanization 
is here “concerned only with the middle-class sub- 
urb of privilege” and is here regarded as “a cultural 
creation, a conscious choice based on the economic 
structure and cultural values of the Anglo-American 
bourgeoisie.” The aim of the writer has been through- 
out to present “a series of communities that seem 
best to embody the suburban idea at each crucial 
point of innovation,” to show how far they reflect 
the bourgeois utopia, and what were the motives in 
the situation of the people which gave rise to the cre- 
ation of suburbia. To the Fishman’s knowledge, this 
has not been done so often before. Many of his pre- 
decessors chose “to examine one community over 
time.” Hence there exist many reasonable demon- 
strations to support the end of suburbia. (Fishman, 
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1989) 


LOGOS: I think the end of suburbia expressed the 
transformation in people’s thinking during the sec- 
ond half of the 20th century. The wave of urbaniza- 
tion in Europe and North America in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries, with millions of people mov- 
ing from rural to big cities in a very short time, cre- 
ated a deadlock and crisis in traditional urban re- 
gions. As a result, the inner city spaces were quickly 
filled and the suburbs developed rampant, uncon- 
trollable. 


DAGOS: You are right. Cities become cramped, 
have traffic jams, are unsanitary, and fail to main- 
tain minimum living conditions. Transportation progress, 
from railroads to highways, especially the develop- 
ment of private cars, allowed people to escape from 
the crowded urban centers to the suburbs. At the 
same time, sprawling metropolitan regions started 
to emerge in suburbs. In Fishman’s words, “increas- 
ingly independent of the urban core, the suburb since 
1945 has lost its traditional meaning and function 
as a Satellite of the central city.” There’s no deny- 
ing this is one of the reasons for the fall of suburbia. 
It is the nostalgia for handy gaps, which is appro- 
priate to the proportion and feel of people in tradi- 
tional cities, which is the main cause for the fall of 
suburbia. When low-density, dispersal, and cars be- 
came popular in suburbia, people realized their in- 
adequacies and start appreciating the crowded and 
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diverse urban center spaces, within walking distance 
in traditional cities. (Fishman, 1989) 


LOGOS: It became clear to me that automobile 
traffic was an achievement of the 20th century but 
it also changed the way of life. The main subject 
served by urbanization switched from pedestrians 
to automobiles. This was reflected in the fact that 
the public area for automobiles has become larger 
than for pedestrians. The more automobile traffic is 
used, the less use of public transport on both sides 
of the road is due to concerns about the danger of 
automobiles. 


DAGOS: In response to this tragedy, Henry Wright 
and Clarence Stein designed the Radburn project in 
New Jersey to aim at the greater use of the automo- 
bile in America. Wright and Stein utilized the culs- 
de-sac in designing Radburn to allow vehicles to en- 
ter blocks from behind, without affecting the foot- 
path in front of them. Although there is much con- 
troversy surrounding Radburn’s idea, Wright and 
Stein at least effectively demonstrate the goal of mod- 
ern urban planning in which a city needs to be built 
to bring residents safe and happy. This is very im- 
portant in the context of the first half of the 20th cen- 
tury when most authorities and urban planners ig- 
nore social factors in urban planning and pursue liv- 
ing space formats, such as Robert Moses’s high-rise 
or Levitt’s suburban communities. 


LOGOS: Not so many, but there were places where 
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urbanization opposed this trend, weren’t it? 


DAGOS: You might know from my lecture that 
some nation’s first suburbs quickly became Amer- 
ica’s prototypical suburban communities during this 
time. 


LOGOS: You mean suburbs such as Levittown in 
Pennsylvania? 


DAGOS: Yes, Levittown. 


LOGOS: Ihave some knowledge about it. In 1947, 
William Levitt began working with his father and 
brother to build a planned community in Long Is- 
land, New York, named Levittown, emphasizing speed, 
efficiency, and brand cost-effectiveness. As a result, 
“construction of Levittown was famously quick: a 
home was built every 16 minutes.” Levittown quickly 
became the prototype of mass-built houses, promot- 
ing the construction of similar projects across the 
U.S. This wave of “postwar housing project’s mass- 
produced homes” formed a new way of life and a 
new ideal for American families. “By 1950, when 
80% of Levittown’s men commuted to jobs in Man- 
hattan, the development had set an example for count- 
less American bedroom communities still to come.” 

I think Levittown is also the embodiment of social 
isolation and division. With many properties spread 
over large areas, suburban life emphasizes directly 
on privacy rather than community. “Levittown and 
its descendants (three of which Levitt himself built 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Puerto Rico, all 
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of which he also named Levittown) lured a genera- 
tion out of the cities” and left them with a monotony 
of social experience. For example, the suburbs have 
yet to find a way to effectively replace the kind of so- 
cial experience in which residents can come together 
to freely discuss and identify social issues. This so- 
cial experience has traditionally occurred around pub- 
lic places in cities. (Marshall, 2015) 


DAGOS: Does this suggest that the idea of the sub- 
urbs is flawed? 


LOGOS: Well, no. But the “government-sponsored 
encouragement of suburban residence” was not done 
in a way that takes into account all the needs and de- 
sires of society. “Their children grew up shaped by 
these secure and innovative if sometimes alienating 
environments — and went on themselves to raise the 
generation that has made a return, full-circle, to the 
city.” If we don’t approach the idea of American 
suburban residence carefully, then this idea might 
end up like Le Corbusier’s idea when it was thor- 
oughly deployed in New York under the push of 
Robert Moses. (Marshall, 2015) 


DAGOS: Carelessness has happened more often 
than not in urbanizations of American cities. The 
interstate was a new kind of creation, which was a 
product of the 1949 Housing Act and the 1956 Fed- 
eral Highway Act, which have been proven to con- 
tribute to the destruction of core values of American 
cities. 
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LOGOS: I think the highway system reflects the 
thinking of urban sprawl in urban planning. The 
urban sprawl itself is not a sustainable process be- 
cause it promotes suburbanization which occupies 
valuable agricultural land as well as personal vehi- 
cles which increases pollution. 


DAGOS: Exactly. Thus modern urban planning 
must provide a model for the reconstruction of ur- 
ban centers with improved housing areas to increase 
urban density and to add various functions such as 
walkways and trading centers. Under the influence 
of this wave, many urban planners have come up 
with many detailed solutions, such as subdivision, 
street design, building size, and landscape to cre- 
ate harmonious and effective urban environments 
in the late 20th century. These lessons, which are 
summarized in many major works such as Alan Ja- 
cobs’ Great Streets, Los Angeles County’s Model De- 
sign Manual for Living Streets, and NACTO’s Ur- 
ban Street Design Guide, form the foundation for 
urban planning nowadays. 

LOGOS: We must set forth the effects which tech- 
nological progress has on the cities. I would like 
you to share with the readers “How Copenhagen 
Rejected the 1960’s Modernist Utopia.” (Cathcart 
and Warin, 2016) 


DAGOS: As you insist, Copenhagen, which is Den- 
mark’s capital, became the first city in the world to 
apply the citizen-focused design to transform from 
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a city of traffic into a city of people. In the 1960s, 
while other cities were struggling to solve the traffic 
problem, Copenhagen turned the central area into 
a place for people, not a major place for cars. “Eu- 
ropean engineers were sent in flocks to the U.S. to 
learn from the environments in which these revolu- 
tionary ideas were playing out, returning with tab- 
ula rasa development plans to realize their modernist 
dreams.” So far the results of the 60s have been main- 
tained and are getting better: “Copenhagen has a 
thriving cycling culture, with 5.2 bikes for every car 
in the city.” (Cathcart-Keays and Warin, 2016) 


LOGOS: I think Copenhagen is a reminder of citizen- 
focused design in urban planning. It is a philosophy 
that has been laid down from the early days of ur- 
ban planning, isn’t it? 


DAGOS: But it has been overlooked and dealt with 
fairly superficially in recent decades. Many cities 
give priority to regulating the amount of traffic that 
has been increasing rapidly. In addition, modernism 
does not value the elements of public space and pedes- 
trians. Therefore, the impact of urban planning in 
cities does not come from architectural trends but 
the philosophy of urban planners. In lord mayor, 
Frank Jensen of Copenhagen’s words, “but the phi- 
losophy behind all the development in the city comes 
down to the question of liveability.” (Cathcart-Keays 
and Warin, 2016) 


LOGOS: I don’t think we have time to cover the 
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third theme. 

DAGOS: Third is the residuals of colonialization, 
from the 15th century to the present, and the world- 
wide efforts for cities to re-form the global city for 
diverse cultural locales and fragile ecologies. There 
are many possible great insights into this theme. It 
could and should be another discussion. 

LOGOS: To end this discussion, what do you want 
to say to your fellow students in your course History 
of Urban Form? 

DAGOS: Understanding the root of the urbaniza- 
tion problem in the East and West is what Sennet 
calls the divorce of the ville and the cité. 
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